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346 & 348 BROADWAY . . NEW YORK CITY 








TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC: 





A brief of the chief activities of this Company during 1916 runs as follows: 


New Paid Business ,e eee oe eH HH $263,048,300.00 


Ot this total $239.090.873 was secured in the United States. 


Total Income... .. . .. =. . -  $138,559,395.79 
Total Payments to Policy-holders . . . - 4 $81,415, 138.36 


Qi this total $19.551.361 was paid in dividends. 


Invested During the Year in Bonds and Mortgage Loans $70,717,602.17 


To pay 5.26% 


Added to Legal Reserves . . . 2. «© 26 © © © © © © © © @ $24,676,393.00 
Market Value of Assets, Dec. 31, J916 . . cw e& & 6 H&G $806,988,841.57 
Legal Liabilities . . . eed te xe eo 6 4 ® @ oe $728,226,426.34 
Reserved for Dividends ai Contingencies eee Be KM BOM _SI3 38,762,415.23 
On ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2,51£1,607,274.00 


Represented by 1,228,601 policies. 


The actual mortality of the Company expressed in the per cent. which it bears to the 
expected death losses according to the tables of mortality adopted by the State for valuation 
purposes through a period of years is as follows: 


1912 Actual death losses 76% of the “ expected ” 
1913 Actual death losses 73% of the ‘“* expected ”’ 
1914 Actual death losses 73% of the “‘ expected ”’ (5 mos. of war) 
1915 Actual death losses 73% of the “* expected ”’ (12 mos. of war) 


1916 Actual death losses 71°% of the “expected’’ (12 mos. of war) 


Significant Facts: 
Mortality Rate reduced; Expense. Rate reduced; Interest Rate increased ; New 
Business increased. 


The Seventy-Second Annual Statement of the Company will be filed at once with the 
Department of Commerce in W ashington and with each State of the United States and each coun- 
try where we do business. A brief of that statement {vill be sen t gratis to any person asking for it. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


President 


























The low-priced coal 


which the SPENCER uses 


OUTLOOK 


The high-priced coal 
the ORDINARY heater uses 


40% off your Coal Bills 


Those Coal Wagons 


Both these wagons carry coal for 
heating residences and big buildings. 
But one wagon carries a kind of coal 
which costs 40 per cent less than the 
other. 

That coal is for the only boiler which 
can burn this very low-priced coal 
successfully, without incessant shovel- 
ing—that is the Spencer Super- 
Standard Heater. 


Slice Off Your Coal Cost 


A Spencer can cut your coal cost by 
that big slice, for it burns no more of 
the lower-priced coal than the ordinary 
heater burns of the usual costly coal. 


How Can the Spencer Do This ? 


Because it was built for this special 
purpose—to burn a very small low- 


The low-priced hard coal, usable in a Spencer, may be No. | 
Buckwheat or Pea, in the East. mi-anthracite or Lignite 
may be used in the West. Buckwheat and Pea-Coke, any- 
where. These coals cost from One-third to One-half less than 
the large domestic sizes needed for the ordinary heating boiler. 
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priced coal with perfect efficiency, and 
with the least labor. 


Thus, the Spencer has a Magazine- 
feed instead of a surface-feed. There- 
fore you can fill it up once a day (or 
twice in extreme weather) and it 
feeds its coal down automatically. 


Under the mouth of that Magazine 
the Spencer has Sloping Grates which 
prevent the coal from piling in a pyra- 
mid, but automatically distribute it at 
just the depth the fire wants it for 
perfect, even burning. (See diagram 
on left). 


It Saves Work Also 


The Spencer reduces labor to a mini- 
mum. Because of the automatic action 
of the Magazine and Sloping Grates, 
the Spencer needs attention but once 
a day in mild weather and twice a 
day in coldest weather. In a resi- 
dence, only a few minutes a day. In 
a big building, the janitor or porter is 
enough, and he can do a full day’s 
work on his other duties. 


No Ups and Downs of 
Temperature 
Perfectly Even Heatis another result 
of the Spencer's automatic action. 
Y ou have an unvarying temper- 
ature in your rooms at just 
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the degree you want, day and night. 
No spurts of over-heat or shivering chill. 


Entire Cost Paid by the Savings 


The Coal Saving pays the Spencer’s 
Entire Cost in four ox five years, and 
then becomes a yearly dividend on the 
investment.. It can pay its extra cost 
over other boilers in one season. 


Adds to Property Value 
The Spencer adds to Property Value 


because of the above reasons, and also 
because it is so built that it rarely 
needs a repair. A Spencer building 
sells better and rents better. 


Send to us for the interesting Spencer 
Super-Standard Booklet describing the 


construction and giving the pictures. 
Take it to your Architect and Heat- 
ing Contractor for consultation. 


THE SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
100 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Scranton, Pa. 


BRANCHES : New York, 101 Park Ave.; Chicago, 
Railway Exchange; Philadelphia, Otis Building; 
Boston, 136 Federal St.; St. Louis, Chemi- 

cal Bldg.; Detroit, Ford Bldg. Buffalo, W\ 
1377 Main St.; Denver, 230 Fifteenth 

St; Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg.; 

Des Moines, Observatory Bldg. 

CANADIAN SALES REP. 
RESENTATIVES: Win- 

nipeg, The Waldon Co., 

Main and Portage 

Ave.; Toronto, The 

Waldon Co., 

68 Adelaide 

St., East. 
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Education Comes Down in Price 
While Living Goes Up 


This chart shows the enormous ad- 
vance in the price of leading staples 
since 1914 compared to the 60% net 
decrease in the price of education, as 

_ represented by the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, through the publishing of the 
“Handy Volume” Issue. The Cambridge 





DECREASE INCREASE 

Chart showing the increasea 
cost of living and the de- 
creased cost of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica since 1914 


Wool—37% 
Ben = er ne 
Butter—40% 


Sugar—63% 





The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Leather—75% 
About 60% decrease 














3 Paper —96% issue of the Britannica (the big and ex- 
Toss Hoe shone @ ues pensive issue) has increased 17% in 
the price of fhe Ency- aaa price. In view of the impossibility of 





buying any more India paper, the pres- 
ent prices at which the Britannica is of- 
fered are certainly bargain prices. But to 
get the Britannica you must act quickly— 
the supply of India paper sets is limited. 


(‘Handy Volume” 


Issue) Eggs— 130% 





Encyclopaedia Britannica 17% 
oe (Cambridge Edition) 














Ws his salary stands still while the cost of living shoots up, the 
average man simply grits his teeth and gets along with less. The 
resourceful man realizes the necessity of improving himself and his 
salary. Education is the basis of all improvement—the more you know, 
the more you earn—and the less you do physically. Education means 
comfort, pleasure, luxury, power. Napoleon said, “Show me a family of 
readers and I will show you the people who rule the world.” 


cation? Just think. For only one 
dollar you can bring this great work 
into your home and share the 
knowledge and inspiration of the 
world’s master minds. It will help 
you to meet the needs for earning 
more money with which most men 
are face to face. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
means education. From no other 
source can a man or woman beyond 
school age secure such a complete, 
superb and economical education as 
from this mighty fount of knowledge. 


Read the Britannica a few hours 
a week (it is as interesting as a 
story) and you will soon have a 


k 
substitute for a college education— It is aremarkable fact that while 


education, as represented by the 








no matter how old or young you 
are—and at a fraction of the cost 
of a college course. 


Will you pay 10c a day (for a 
limited period) for a better edu- 


Britannica, should be the last thing 
to deny yourself, the price of it 
has actually decreased 60% at a time 
when most everything else is soar- 
ing in price. See chart above. 


There is, every reason for raising the present bargain prices of the 
Britannica. But while the prices in other lines are being advanced 
because of the growing scarcity of materials, we will continue to give 
you the benefit of our former purchases made at a time when prices 
were lower. As long as our remaining supply of the Britannica lasts 
the prices will not be advanced. But the limited supply of sets requires 


that you ACT AT ONCE. See next page for details of offer. 
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““The most successful man in life is the 
man who has the most information.” 
—Disraeli. 


with the Britannica 
as your teacher 


UCCESS is not a matter of 

luck. Salaries are not in- 
creased by chance. Men are not 
picked out for big jobs through 
favoritism, or if they are, they do 
not last. Employers nowadays 
ask what you know—not what 
you think you can do. 


You must ACT AT ONCE to Profit 


by this Special Offer 


With this advertisement we give you fimely warning. There are left 
but a few sets of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Handy Volume” 
Issue, printed on genuine India paper. These are the Jast¢ that can be 
offered on this beautiful paper—because the war has cut off the supply of 
Europe-grown flax out of which India paper is manufactured. 


This fact is a sound business reason for raising the price of the remaining India- 
paper sets of the Britannica 20 or 25 percent. This is being done right and left with 
other commodities on less justifiable grounds. 


But in the present sale of the Britan- 
nica, you get the advantage of the pub- 
lishers’ foresight. For the same reason, 
however (because the present low price 
will not be increased if we can possibly 
avoid it), it is imperative that you buy 
your set in avery short time. Send cou- 
pon for full information and prices now. 


Send now for the interesting free 
“Book of 100 Wonders.” This book— 
128 pages, printed on the famous India 
paper—gives you interesting information 
on a hundred subjects; it has 200 illus- 
trations; it tells three clever stories that 
appeal to women and it gives full infor- 
mation about the Britannica. Fill in 
and mail the coupon now. 





Before long this sale will be history. 
But if you act promptly, you can still 
secure this wonderful library of knowl- 
edge in its most convenient form— 
“Handy Volume” size, printed on genuine 
India paper—for only $1 down and a 
limited number of monthly payments of 
$3 to $4.50, according to binding. 














MARK AND MAIL NOW 





SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago., Ill. 





Please send me, free, ** The Book of 100 Wonders,” illus- 
trated, giving interesting information on a hundred subjects and 
full information about the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also tell me 
what I will have to pay for one of the remaining sets of the ‘‘Handy 
Volume”’ Issue of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


Name 








Address 
2i-23 
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The Deportation 
of Women & Girls 
from Lille 





Translated textually from the note 
addressed by the French Govern- 
ment to the governments of neutral 
powers on the conduct of the Ger- 
man authorities toward the French 
civilian populace. Actual stories of 
witnesses—letters from parents— 
the official protests of the French 


Government and the re- 
plies of the German offi- he 
cials. ta 
At Every Bookstore Net$0.50 Be is 
GE RGEH.DORANCOMPANY 
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‘est 32nd Street, New York ones 
30 Days 


STUDY LAW ¥nzt 


us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our ex- 
aan the Hamiiton Sonege of Law is the only recog- 
nized resident law school in U Conferring Degree a 

Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Onl! 
law schoolin U. S. conducting standard resident school 
and giving same instruction, by mail. Over 500 class- 
room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. 
Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. 
Only poms — Toe Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public S$ chool highly endorsed and Fecom- 

mended by Ge ~y clals, Business Men, Noted 

ers and Students. a today 4 Lorne Mandsomely 
HAMILTONC Pros tus and Spec O Day-Free Trial. 
EOF LAW 1222 2 Advertising Bidg.,Chicago 








THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


have not raised their price above 
one cent each despite war costs. 
The only adequate series for art study 
Whether your interest be in art or 
other subjects, inquire of us for illustra- 
tive material. 
Send five cents for cataloques. 
UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 














A New Book 


on Headaches 


Headaches are ‘only symptoms’’ but—they 
may indicate serious internal conditions. This 
is why they should have attention. You 
should not neglect your headaches—nor try to 
get rid of them by temporary means. If you do, 
results may be serious, This is fully e xp: tined 
in a new book * Headaches and "Their Pre- 
vention,”’ written by an eminent Neurclogist, 
after nearly forty years’ experience in observ- 
ing, treating and prescribing for cases in which head- 
aches have been important symptoms. In this book 
you will find full and complete information about all 
kinds of headaches, what causes them and how such 
causes may be removed. In plain, simple, under- 
standable language, the basic conditions which lead 
to headaches are set forth and you are informed as 
to how you may rid yourself of headache amoyances 
and the dangers they may indicate. The measures 
recommended are easy to adopt—understandable, 
rational, scientific and effective. No drugs. A little 
exercise but no tiresome régime. A little care about 
diet but few restrictions. Care about rest, sleep 
and division of your working hours. Not a large 
book but worth its weight in gold to the headache 
sufferer. Price only $1.25—postage 15c. additional. 
You take no risk, for if you are not entirely satisfied 
with the book it may be returned in five days for prompt 
refund. Send your order today and learn how to rid 
yourself forever of headache suffering. Address 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
201 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





The Story of the War: 


24 January 


Keep Luden’s at 
home—at the 
office. Use at 


first sign of coughs, 
“throat 
Often pre- 
vent! seri- 
ous illness, 
In the ‘‘ Yellow 
Box’’—Se 


colds or 
tickle.” 


. H. LUDEN 


WM. 
~~ Confectioner 
, Pa. 


OOK 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 








t sclenunea"” DIABETICS 

correct for 
because it contains less than 80% of sugar vielding carbo- 
hydrates, as compared with over 700% in ordinary bread. 
It contains protein 420%, fat 200% and starch ory a trace, 








Recommended by world famous physicians in the 
treatment of Diabetes, Starchy Indigestion and other 
troubles where a starch restricted diet is necessary. 
Food products made of Hepeo Flour are palatable, 


wholesome, economical. 

Sample of Henco Flour and booklet containing diet 
list will be mailed to any address upon receipt of ten 
cents to cover cost of postage and packing. 


Waukesha Health Products Co. 31 Adams Ave., Waukesha. Wis. 


4 Supreme Books $1 


By Dr. Delmer Eugene Croft 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN EFFICIENCY. 

Over 250,000 copies sold. 
SUPREME PERSONALITY, A WORRY CURE, 
with Thought Waves, Codes. 25 cents. 
SUPREME MIRACLES, A SELF BUILDER, with 
Mental Induction Method. 25 cents. 


SUPREME SELF-COMMAND, HUMOR THAT 
WINS, Oratory, Teaching, Selling, Business. 25 cents. 


SUPREME LOVE THRILLS. Price $1. 

A beautiful gift book bound in flexible leatherette, lettered 
in gold. It solves Love, Marriage, Divorce problems 
These four books contain thirty-eight concise lectures 
teaching you how to win a brilliant, magnetic personality 
health, position, success. 


ALL FOUR BOOKS POSTPAID FOR $1. 
Address: DR. CROFT, New Haven, Conn. 


pro AUSTRALIA 


Go there now! Voyage delightful via Honolulu and Samoa. 
Splendid 10,000 ton twin-screw American steamers every 21 
days from San Francisco (Feb. 20, March 13, April 3 and 24). 
Return Ist class, $337.50; 2d class, $225.00; including 
China, Japan, Ist class, $575.00; to Honolulu, $65.00. 
Folders free. H, E. BURNETT, 17 Battery PL, N.Y., or Oceanic S. S. 
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BUREAU 


This Bureau will be maintained for the purpose of aiding 
parents in the selection of the right school for their boys and 
girls. Information about any of the good schools in this coun- 
try may be obtained, without charge, by communicating with 


CHOOL BUREAU 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Ave., Yor 

Recommends teachers to colleges, a. ~ 3 private schools. 

Advises parents about schools. m. O. t, Mgr. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


CoNNECTICUT, BROOKFIELD CENTER 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-two years under the same master. Read 
what parents think of the unconscious growth in character 
in its boys. Freperick 8. Curtis, Principal. 

GeEraLp B. Curtis, Assistant Principal. 


SAINT MARGARET'S SCHOOL 
WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
College Preparatory 4 Diploma Courses. Forty-third 
year. Modern arg 
iMILY GARDNER Munro, A.M., Principal. 




















_ ILLINOIS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Cambridge School for Girls 


Founded in 1886. Resident and day pupils. Schoolhouse and 
Residence, modern, separate buildings. Academic. College 
preparatory. Art. Gardening. Swimming. Athletics. 
RUTH COIT, Head Mistress 
36-40 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Walnut Hill School 


23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW, Principals 


The MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Established by Miss Burnham in 1877. Situated opposite 
Smith College campus. College p ipeaeeiory course with 
certificate admitting to — ellesley and Vassar. 
Special o courses with diploma. Domestic science, new 
gyznaain m, supervised athletics. Out-of+door tennis and 
Ket-ball. ” Correspondence should dressed to 
Miss Helen E. Thompson, Headmistress 
Northampton, Massachusetts 



































The University of page a 

HOM in addition to resident LAN ean 
tion by correspondence. ff 

S For detailed in- 

formation address 
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NEW JERSEY a 
Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
feoulty, 8 small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
gue ad training. Supervised athletics. 32d year. 

ress 


For catalogue adc 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
hehe . D. LANDON, ‘Commandant. 
Bordentown, N. J. 








MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL for Girls 
Orange, N. J. A country scnool, 13 miles trom N. Y. 
College preparatory and special courses. Music, Art, Domes- 
tic Arts and Science. Gupervined ed physical work. Catalogue. 

ss Lucie C. Beard. 


Kent Place: A School for Girls 


Summit, N. J. (near New York) 
MRS. PAUL, MISS WOODMAN, Principals. 


NEW YORK 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
34th year. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith. Wellesley, 
Mount Holyoke. General course. Special courses for High 
ol uates. Music and Domestic Science. Excep- 
tional home life. Principals, The Misses Hyde and 
Ella Virginia Jones, ° 

















For nearly sixty years 
the leader. Thoro train- 
ing in every business 
pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice in required duties. 
Accounting, Banking, 
ivil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both 
sexes. Has trained more than 
fifty thousand of America’s success- 
ful men. Open all the year. Enter 
any week-day. Catalog on request. 

C. C. GAINES, Box 673, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


RYE SEMINARY 


A girls’ school, one hour from New York. 
Diploma for college preparatory and general course. 
Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke. 

Unusual advantages in music. Domestic science 
Physical training, riding and outdoor sports. 

Mrs. Lirz, The Misses Stow8, Principals, 

Rye, New York. 
























OHIO 





MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


For many years known as “ The Burnham®School.” 
41st year opens September, 1917. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 


Miss B. T. CAPEN, Principal, NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 











Ay ys || 
25th Year U. of C. (Div, E \Chicago, lll. Ghaviteee 


“* Home-Making, the New Profession ” 


Is a 100-pp. illus. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 521 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME SCHOOL 


for Backward Children and Youth 
Founded by Mrs. Ww. b a in 1881 
Individual trainir satisfactory results in 
self-control, articu Eien ona: and application in work and play. 
all the year. oer, opportunity for permanent 
pupils. Terms $800 and 
Miss Frances J. Herrick, Prin., 10S. Prospect St., Amherst, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School forGirls. Andover, Mass. Founded 1828. 
3 miles from Boston. General course with Household Science. 
College Preparation. Address Miss BertHa Batey, Principal. 


Massacuusetts, High Street, Barre. 























Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, fo 
structure, and ag the Short-Story taught 
b Esenwein, for years 
Waiter of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: ‘‘ Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1000 for manuscripts 
to Woman's Home Com- 
panion, McCall’s, Pictorial 
Review and other leading 
magazines.’’ 
Also courses in fhotopley Wei Writes, 
Dr. Fsenwein Versification and Poetics, 
In all, over One Hundred = 
arvard, Brown, Cornell, an 





under professors in 
other wading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 68, Springfield, Mass. 

















ELM HILL 


A Private Home and School for Wooble- Minded 
Youth. Skillful and affectionate care. In rat 


acre farm. Home oar dai; > a ry 
companionshi piness, efficiency. 68th year. 
dress GEO : : G. Percy "Baows, M.D. 











THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed 
and developed. Write for booklet. 
West Newton, Mass. 





RGE A. Brown, M.D., 
CONNEC 


TICUT 








HARTFORD 


Theological Seminary 


ample t 
Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


Dean, E. H, KNIGHT tion for 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 





Through these associated schools Hartford offers 

oe ministry; meets the present demand for 
“=r traine 

School of Religious P: edagogy social service ; and gives special missionary prepara- 

— its independent faculty and its own institutional life 

Kennedy School of Missions but together they form one interdenominational in- 

stitution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 
raining, both scholarly and practical, for the 
lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 


the forei n field. Each of these schools has 











Glendale College for Women 


GLENDALE, OHIO (suburban to Cincinnati) 
A schoo! of great refinement gad liberal culture. Catalogues 
sent upon application. iss R. J. De Vor, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 











School of Horticulture for Women 

AMBLER, PA. : 
New school year begins January 
16,1917. Two-year Course in prac- 
tical and theoretical horticul- 
ture. Important to register 
early. Write for particulars, 

ELIZABETH L. LEE, Director 
Box 103 




















PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, Box G. 

Ms SHIPLEY SCHOOL 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educational and 
social opportunities of situation oppose Bryn Mawr College 
College ratory and Academic Courses. Supervised ai x 
letics. Well-equipped gymnasium. For circular, address 

Box G. THE SECRETARY. 


WISCONSIN 


vou STAMMER 


attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book and special rate. Largest and best 
school in the world curing by natural method. Write 
today. Lee Wells Millard, Pres., North-Western 
School, 2318 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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speak » 2 opal iy 
Dickson School of Memory, 1739 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ili. 
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There are three very good reasons why glassware 


should be washed with Ivory Soap 


(x) It is easier to polish. Ivory Soap contains no uncombined oil or other ingredients that cannot be rinsed 
off easily. No soapy film clouds the surface. 


(2) After washing with Ivory Soap, every piece is worthy of holding the daintiest food or beverage. Ivory 
is made of the choicest materials and its purity is unquestioned. To know that tableware is washed 
with Ivory is to be sure that it is clean in the strictest sense. 


(3) The work does not harm the hands. Ivory Soap is so mild that it cannot redden or roughen the skin. 
Used for this or any other kind of cleaning, it leaves the hands soft, smooth and white. 


To Clean Cut Glass.—Wash in thick, lukewarm Ivory ae suds. Use a soft brush for deep cuttings. 
Rinse in clear water of same temperature. Immerse in blue water made very soapy with Ivory Soap. 
Dry with old linen, wiping each article with several cloths. The same treatment makes pressed glass- 


IVORY SOAP...... J ......99%% PURE 





‘ IT FLOATS 
Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 


COPYRIGHT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GamaLe CO., CINCINNATI 
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~The Outlook 


JANUARY 24, 1917 
Offices, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS :—Our mail during the past few weeks has been so unusually heavy that we 


have found it physically impossible to acknowledge all communications with customary promptness. 


We are 


therefore obliged to ask the indulgence of those subscribers who have not received an immediate reply to 


communications addressed by them to this office. 


We wish to assure our subscribers that their copies of 


The Outlook will be mailed to them promptly each week, and the expiration date on the wrapper will be 
changed as soon as is practicable in view of the temporary congestion that now exists in the work of our 
subscription department. We thank our subscribers for their co-operation, which has brought us during the 
last two months such an unusual volume of subscription mail—_ THE PUBLISHERS. 





THE WEEK 


STORY OF THE WAR: 

CRISIS IN GREECE 
A week rarely passes in which contradictory reports do 
not come about Greece. Thus in the seven days ending January 
17 we have from Athens statements that the King has expressed 
his willingness to yield completely to the demands of the Entente 
Powers ; that his replies to their ultimatum continue to be 
shifty and evasive ; and even that those Greek troops which the 
King has promised to send south out of the way of the opera- 
tions of the Allies are actually moving against the Venizelist 
forees—which would really mean moving against the rear of 
(ieneral Sarrail’s forces on the Salonika line. This last report is 
accompanied by a rumor that General von Falkenhayn, who 
has not of late been as prominent as formerly in Germany’s 
campaign against Rumania, has gone to the neighborhood of 
Larissa in Greece, which is the headquarters of the Greek 
army, perhaps with the object of finding out King Constantine’s 
intentions before beginning a campaign against General Sarrail 
in Macedonia. All of these reports lack positive confirmation. 

A still more interesting report as regards Greece is that the 
Allies propose to move at once to secure the dethroning of King 
Constantine and to put in his place the Duke of Aosta, cousin 
to the King of Italy and brother of the Duke of the Abruzzi. 
This last report comes from Rome, with the addition that the 
Duke of Aosta is considering the question of acceptance. It has 
not been officially confirmed, but, on the other hand, has not 
been contradicted, as might be expected if it were mere talk. 

If the deposition of Constantine becomes an established fact, 
and if the Venizelos party approves the act, as it undoubtedly 
will, a decisive step has been taken to clear the situation of the 
Kntente Powers in Greece and to make either a defensive or 
offensive campaign by General Sarrail’s great army practical. 
lhe Outlook has already quoted the statement of Sir Edward 
(irey (now Viscount Grey) which showed beyond question that 
the Greek King has from the beginning pursued a course of 
false promises, professed friendship and secret enmity, and 
subtly treacherous plotting against the Allies. The astonishing 
thing is that more decisive and drastic measures have not been 
taken with the King before this. 


THE 
THE 


'HE WEEK ON THE FIGHTING LINES 


It has been a cause of rejoicing to the friends of the Allies 
that recently the reports from the campaign in Moldavia and 
on the Sereth River have shown that the Russian and Ruma- 
lan army is no longer retreating or defending, but attacking. 
Petrograd and Berlin contradict one another as to the results of 


these attacks, but the probability is that General von Macken- 
sen’s advance has been checked and that the Russians are 
strengthening their line continually. On the other hand, Berlin 
seems very confident that the town of Galatz is about to fall. 

As pointed out last week, if the Germans force a passage across 
the Danube and capture Galatz, the Russian line of defense 
along the Sereth will be outflanked and some other line of defense 
must be maintained. The German reports are that Galatz is 
being shelled across the Danube from its Dobrudja bank. 

The Russian offensive along the line from the port of Riga on 
the Baltic to the city of Dwinsk continues, and, despite stub- 
born German resistance, advance seems to be made by the 
Russians in a very difficult country abounding in marshes and 
streams. This movement is from Riga to the southwest, and 
threatens the smaller city of Mitau, a railway center. The fight- 
ing is along a front one hundred miles in length. There have 
been some signs of renewed activity on the Somme front. The 
terrible state of weather, roads, and water-covered fields has 
recently stopped advance. 

A German cruiser raider is at large in South American waters, 
and it is officially announced from London that eight British and 
two French merchant ships have been sunk. Their crews were 
put on a Japanese and a British ship, which landed them at Per- 
nambuco. The raider is said to be of the type of the Moewe, 
and its methods of operation are the same. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN PREMIER 


Changes in the Russian Ministry succeed one another so 
rapidly that it is difficult for an observer outside of the Empire 
to follow them intelligently or to give satisfactory reasons for 
them. There have been three changes of Premier and eight 
changes in the Ministry of the Interior in less than fourteen 
months, and now General Trepof, who was appointed Prime 
Minister in place of Sturmer only six or seven weeks ago, has 
lost his place and has been succeeded by Prince Galitzin. 
Some of these changes have probably been brought about by 
the influence of such “ dark forces ” as those recently embodied 
in the dissolute religious impostor Rasputin, and some by in- 
trigues and political wire-pulling in the Court circles generally 
known in Russia as “ the spheres ;” but most of them are to be 
explained as phases in the long conflict between the Czar and 
the bureaucracy, on one side, and the people and the Duma, on 
the other. The latter have repeatedly shown themselves strong 
enough to compel the retirement of a Minister who showed 
reactionary tendencies, who seemed to favor a separate peace 
with Germany, or who made himself obnoxious in some way to 
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the country ; but neither the people nor the Duma have had 
power enough to get a Premier of a new and different political 
type. Goremykin was forced out, but Sturmer took his place ; 
Sturmer was eliminated, but his portfolio was turned over to 
Trepof ; now Trepof has been dismissed and his place has been 
given to Prince Galitzin. Asone of the liberal Russian journals 
recently said: “ We have succeeded in getting new Ministers, 
one after another ; but they have all been merely new editions 
of the same old book.” Men have been changed, but there has 
been no change of policy. 

The demand for “a Ministry that shall have the confidence 
of the people” has been repeatedly made by the Duma, by the 
Assembly of Nobles, by most of the zemstvos, and by town 
councils, chambers of commerce, and trade organizations with- 
out number ; but the Czar, under the influence of “ holy ones” 
like Rasputin, Black Hundred leaders like Markof II, or 
reactionary bureaucrats from “the spheres,” has persisted in 
appointing Premiers and Ministers who not only do not enjoy 
the “ confidence of the people,” but are regarded by the latter 
with hostility or distrust. Prince Galitzin, the latest appointee, 
is a reactionary bureaucrat from the Council of the Empire who 
has never particularly distinguished himself, and who, outside 
of Russia, is very iittie known. His appointment, as compared 
with that of Trepof, is distinctly a change for the worse. Like 
Sturmer, he is of German ancestry, and is said to have been 
born in Wiesbaden, in the Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau. 
This fact alone would make him an object of suspicion, 
because if there is anything of which the Russian people are 
afraid it is a premature peace with Germany. 

The nation is already strong enough, perhaps, to frighten the 
Czar into the appointment of a liberal Ministry, but it could do 
this only by precipitating a conflict which would greatly weaken, 
if not completely paralyze, Russia’s fighting power. Presuming, 
therefore, upon the people’s patriotism, the Czar continues to 
appoint Ministers who do not have the people’s confidence, in 
the expectation that the nation will submit rather than play 
into the hands of Germany by offering forcible resistance. But 
this is a perilous course to pursue. The new Premier is reported 
to have said, “ The Duma will keep quiet as soon as it has 
had a beating ;” but it the temper of the Duma at its next meet- 
ing can be predicted from its temper in the recent past, it is 
much more likely to fight than to keep quiet. 


THE GERMAN CONSUL-GENERAL IN 
SAN FRANCISCO CONVICTED 


Some months ago the talk of foreign conspiracies which 
jeopardized not only the neutrality of the United States but 
also the property and lives of American citizens occupied a very 
large place in the press. The military attaché at the German 
Embassy at Washington, for instance, was declared an undesir- 
able visitor and many of his associates were suspected of com- 
plicity in outrages within the confines of the United States. 

The talk of conspiracy and the abuse of diplomatic privilege 
has somewhat died out within recent weeks. But that the smoke 
of the former controversy betrayed a very active fire we have 
no doubt. 

The successful prosecution of the German Consul-General in 
San Francisco and several of his associates, on the charges of 
setting on foot a military expedition against Canada and con- 
spiring to violate the Sherman Act in plotting to dynamite 
ships and trains carrying munitions to the Allies, does not cause 
us any particular surprise, and the conviction, in a Federal court, 
of these important German officials is one which should not be 
lost sight of in any discussion of our relations,to Germany. 


HIGH EXPLOSIVES AND SUBURBAN LIFE 


The two terrific explosions in munition plants at Kin 
land and at Haskell, New Jersey, have brought close home to the 
suburban resident near New York City the fact that the danger of 
war is not confined to the battle linesabroad. For many hours on 
the afternoon and evening of January 11 thousands of commuters 
listened to what seemed to be the distant rumble of thunder ; 
and at more than fifteen miles’ distance from Kingsland explo- 
sions of shrapnel shells were heard almost continuously. Those 


24 January 


living close to the scene of disaster experienced actual bombard- 
ment, and thousands fled for their lives. The extraordinary 
thing is that the loss of life was insignificant. It is not even 
absolutely certain that any life was lost in the Kingsland disas- 
ter, while in the Haskell explosions the loss of life has been 
variously put at from two to six. 

Naturally, the question is asked at once whether these explo- 
sions were due to criminal conspiracy. It would not be at all 
unbelievable that such conspiracy should exist in view of such 
facts as those reported above as to the conviction of German 
officials in San Francisco. So far as we know, there has been, 
however, no direct evidence in the New Jersey cases of such a 
conspiracy. The Du Pont Company, which owns the Haskell 
works, has had during the present war about twenty explosions 
in places controlled by it, but declares that it does not beiieve 
that any were the work of criminals. Some attempt has been 
made in the Kingsland case to put forward suspicious circum- 
stances, and it is possible that they may have some basis of fact. 
But a straightforward story was told the day after the explosion 
at Kingsland by a man named La Scala, who said he was within 
ten feet of the place where the fire started, and that it was 
caused by sparks from a machine which set fire to a mixture of 
gasoline and alcohol. 

As in the Black Tom disaster (the munition explosion of some 
monthsago whichshook New York City), several investigationsare 
going on as to the cause of the explosions. The people who live 
near munition plants—and almost everybody in northern New 
Jersey lives within a mile or so of some plant—are urging State 
laws and municipal laws which shall keep the plants out of 
closely inhabited areas. It will be remembered that the Jersey 
City authorities after the Black Tom explosion at first refused 
to allow munitions to be brought to the New Jersey docks by 
railways, but soon abandoned that attitude, and trains full of 
explosives every day stand within gunshot of trains full of pas- 
sengers, although many experts say that it would be perfectly 
easy for the explosive material to be taken by rail to some point 
not close to a city where the munitions could be safely trans- 
ferred to ships. 


WHAT IS MILITARY DISCIPLINE? 


Upon the recommendations of an official investigator, Ger- 
eral Leonard Wood has ordered the court-martial of two officers 
of the New York Guard, a lieutenant and a captain, for having 
“ spread-eagled ” five insubordinate privates. The privates are 
also to be court-martialed. The officer upon whose report these 
courts martial have been ordered found that the two officers 
had ordered the five privates, all military prisoners, backed up 
against gun carriages, with the hubs against the small of the 
men’s backs, while their arms were stretched out and their 
hands tied to the rims of wheels. 

It would be as improper to anticipate the finding of these 
courts martial as it would be to anticipate the finding of a civil 
court. Nevertheless, this may be an excellent time to state thi 
purpose and function of military discipline. There are many, 
not all of whom are civilians, who understand neither the letter 
nor the spirit of military law. 

Military discipline is not despotism. It has as definite a code 
as civil law, and violations of that code on the part of those in 
command are not to be tolerated. 

The code of military discipline provides for the protection of 
the subordinate just as surely as the civil code provides for the 
protection of the citizen. 

Military discipline strikes at the act, and not at the actor. 
Its fundamental object is the maintenance of order, even under 
panic conditions. To permit spite, anger, or vengeance to di»- 
tract attention from this fundamental object is to violate not 
only the letter but the spirit of military discipline. That officers 
sometimes imagine that they cannot control their men by means 
within the limitations of the letter and of the (spirit of the 
military code proves only that those officers are ignorant «nl 
inefficient soldiers. 

One of the greatest dangers arising from the employment 
untrained or partially trained officers is that such men, mi>- 
understanding the function and methods of military discipline, 
cast discredit upon the profession which they are endeayorin.; 
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to practice. The abuse of authority and the infliction of per- 
sonal humiliation upon subordinates constitute one of the surest 
tests for discovering the little-minded man either in the military 
service or in civil life. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL “LEAK” INVESTIGATION 


Upon the publication on December 21 last of President 
Wilson’s so-called peace note, dated December 18, to the Euro- 
pean belligerents, there were great fluctuations in the stock 
market. Some securities, especially those stocks connected 
directly or indirectly with the great munitions industry, went 
down and up with such violence as to produce almost a panic 
in financial eireles. Indeed, if it had not been for the existence 
of the new Federal Reserve Law there might have been a cur- 
reney panic which would have affected the general banking 
situation as it was affected in the great Northern Pacific fluctu- 
ations of 1901. 

Of course there were some individuals who made vast amounts 
of money by taking speculative advantage of the stock fluctua- 
tions which followed the publication of the President’s Decem- 
ber 18 note. One of these individuals is said to be Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, known in Wall Street circles as “ Barney” Baruch. It 
so happens that Mr. Baruch was a large contributor to the 
Demoeratie campaign fund in the last election, and has been 
somewhat intimately interested in the policies and progress of 
the Administration. Rumors began to be circulated that certain 
operators in the stock market were informed of the general 
character of the President’s peace note before it was made pub- 
lic, and that, taking advantage of this knowledge, they bought 
and sold on the Stock Exchange in such a way as to make large 
sums of money. 

One of the chief purveyors of these rumors was Thomas Law- 
son, a notorious speculator of Boston, who some years ago wrote 
a series of articles in one of the popular magazines called 
* Frenzied Finance.” The rumors have resulted in a so-called 
investigation by a committee of Congress. Mr. Lawson has 
appeared before this committee and has given names of all sorts 
of prominent public and private citizens, implying, if not assert- 
ing, that certain officials of the Government of high position 
close to the President used their knowledge of the forthcoming 
peace note for their own advantage in the stock market. The 
hearings so far held have resulted in the mere spreading abroad 
of hearsay rumors and allegations which cannot be dignified in 
any sense of the word by the term evidence. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that certain astute speculators made 
money out of the publication of the President’s note. They 
probably made it by shrewd forecasting of his general attitude, 
perhaps derived from personal conversations either with the 
President or some of his associates. They “ took a chance ” in the 
stock market, just as “ bears” and “ bulls ” frequently take such 
chances as a result of their own determination of probabilities. 
There is nothing in law or in morals that prevents a speculator 
from thus using his judgment of probabilities. There is, how- 
ever, so far not a scintilla of evidence that would stand in 
a properly constituted court that any of the President’s official 
associates betrayed his confidence or their own loyalty to the 
country in order to speculate themselves or to aid other specu- 
lators in buying stocks on a margin for profit. 

So far as the investigation goes, the difficulty is that the 
Democrats unfortunately tried to block the investigation in 
order to protect their party from what they may have well 
considered unjust attacks ; and the Republicans tried to make 
a sensation out of the investigation for partisan effect. It does 
seem that there are enough well-trained, able, and reliable 
lawyers in Congress to see that committee investigations of this 
kind, in which a man’s reputation may be unjustly smirched, 
should be carried on with at least the same amount of protec- 
tion that is given to an indicted criminal in a court of law. 


CHICAGO’S POLICE INVESTIGATION 


Not only Chicagoans but other Americans everywhere who 
are interested in good government will feel that the charges of 
collusion between Chicago police officials and leaders of vicious 
resorts and other lawbreakers must be sifted to the bottom. Any 


suggestion of dropping the charges against Chief of Police 
Charles C. Healey and the four other men under arrest ought 
not to be entertained now either by those who believe these men 
guilty or by those who believe them innocent. The legal prin- 
ciple that the burden of proof rests upon the accuser is a sound 
one, but in cases like this, involving high public officials and 
the most vital interests of the public, there ought to be no rest- 
ing until the guilt or innocence of the accused is well estab- 
lished. And if the accused are innocent they will be as eager 
for a thorough examination of the facts as the accusers. 

The charges which led to the arrest of Chief Healey and his 
resignation three days before the date which had been previously 
set for his resignation by arrangement between himself and 
Mayor Thompson include allegations of a conspiracy on the 
part of the police to countenance the activities of gamblers, safe- 
blowers, disorderly-house proprietors, and other violators of law, 
in return for the payment of tribute to the police by these crimi- 
nals. It is also charged that agents of the underworld were able 
to buy the removal to other parts of the city of police officers 
whose zeal in the performance of their duty interfered with the 
prosperity of vice. 

The direct charges on which Chief—-now Captain—Healey 
was arrested are five counts of conspiracy and bribery. Others 
already arrested and included in the charges of State’s Attorney 
Maclay Hoyne as implicated in one way or another in the alleged 
illegal relations of police and underworld are “'Tom” Costello, 
former newspaper man, charged with collecting vice funds for 
Chief Healey ; “ Mike the Pike” Heitler, also accused of col- 
lecting ; William Skidmore, saloon-keeper and politician, said to 
be involved in the graft transfers ; and Police Lieutenant Martin 
White. Five other police officers were named by State’s 
Attorney Hoyne as involved in the wrong-doing, but have not 
been arrested up to the time this is written. Mr. Hoyne has 
announced that he has the confessions of Costello, Skidmore, 
and Lieutenant White. 

In substance, the charges of the State’s Attorney claim the 
existence of a “ vice ring” of lawbreakers and police confeder- 
ates similar to that which was unearthed in New York City after 
the sensational disclosures of the gambler Herman Rosenthal, 
who paid for his “ squeal” with his life. Although Lieutenant 
Charles Becker and four gunmen were ultimately put to death 
for the murder of Rosenthal, and although the existence of such 
a corrupt league between crime and police as Rosenthal charged 
was eventually proved, it will be remembered that for a long 
time a large section of the public was inclined to doubt the pos- 
sible truth of the charges made by the State’s prosecution. 

It is to be hoped that the Chicago police are not in the condi- 
tion which disgraced the New York police at that time, but it is 
more to be hoped that the people of Chicago will not rest until 
the definite existence or non-existence of fire beneath this smoke 
is proved. 


THE THAW CASE 


Again the public sense of decency is outraged by the many 
columns devoted in newspapers to the charges of criminal and 
perverted acts by Harry K. Thaw. It has long been perfectly 
well understood that Thaw, after the bouts of hard drinking 
to which he is addicted, is dangerous and unspeakably in- 
famous in conduct.. After his release following the failure of 
the New York courts to recommit him to Matteawan ex-Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome predicted that if Thaw drank he would 
become a public menace and possible murderer. Thaw’s former 
wife and others said the same thing. Even his closest relatives 
are now reported to admit that some sort of restraint is necessary. 

Unfortunately, there has been so much in the past to show 
that the Thaw family have acted on the idea that their money 
made them superior to law and order, that few will trust 
their expressed willingness to keep this man under restraint. 
Money admittedly procured his escape from Matteawan, and 
money was spent lavishly to fight his return. 

Thaw was pronounced by a jury to be criminally insane. No 
man so designated should be turned loose at any time upon the 
community—certainly not without the action of the Governor 
and a medical commission of experts paid by the State and 
beyond question as to ability and integrity. But in New York 
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a new court proceeding may be instituted at any time, and 
even (as in this case) over and over again, to show that the man 
is at the date of the proceeding sane, whatever he may have 
been before or may be later. It is due to this wretched state of 
the law that Thaw was released, and that we now once more have 
to endure the disgrace and pollution of his doings and sayings. 


MUSIC, MAINLY CHROMATIC 


There is a Pole, so the legend runs, living in Spain. Nobody 
ever heard of him until Josef Hofmann, the distinguished 
pianist, brought to public notice his work as a composer. There 
are always skeptics about; and these have pounced upon the 
legend and have attempted to reduce it to unimaginative fact. 
According to these incredulous persons, this legendary Pole, 
whose name is said to be Dvorsky, is none other than Mr. Hof- 
mann himself. 

Whether this Pole in Spain is a myth or not, his composition 
for pianoforte and orchestra, entitled “*‘ Chromaticon,” is a real- 
ity, for Mr. Hofmann himself has played it in the presence of 
hundreds of people. He played it the other day in New York 
City with the Philadelphia Orchestra. If Mr. Hofmann wrote 
this music himself, it was entirely unnecessary for him-to devise 
a legend to explain it; for its existence justifies itself. This 
work was in a double sense a remarkable piece of virtuosity— 
virtuosity in composition and virtuosity in performance. 

If people generally understood the vocabulary of musie as 
they do the vocabulary, say, of English grammar, it would be easy 
to explain the name of this composition. Ordinary tunes like 
**Way Down upon the Swanee River” or “ America” are 
based on what are known as the <iiatonic scale, made up of tones 
and half-tones, and accompanied with diatonic harmonies which 
are built up from that scale. If you play on the piano together 
the three notes C, E, and G, you sound what is known as the 
tonie triad of C, which is diatonic harmony. Now if you change 
the G to G sharp, you have made what is called a chromatic 
change, and now what is soundiig is known as an augmented 
triad. The ordinary diatonic scale does not fit in with this har- 
mony, but there are two scales that do fit in with it—the chro- 
matic scale and the whole-tone scale. Mr. Hofmann’s—we mean 
Dvorsky’s—‘* Chromaticon” is composed very largely of aug- 
mented triads, and is based on the chromatic scale mixed in with 
the whole-tone scale. The effect for the ordinary hearer who is 
used to ordinary tunes is very weird, not to say confusing. There 
are reasons why music based on these scales and these harmo- 
nies is apt to become very monotonous. One reason is that, 
though there are innumerable augmented triads theoretically, 
there are only four so far as the sound goes. In music, as in 
other aspects of life, the unconventional at first seems novel and 
inveves ting, but soon gets dull and monotonous. Mr. Dvorsky— 
or shali we say Hofmann ?—shows that he is aware of this by 
relieving his composition by a recurrent theme which is of 
the simp!est character based on the solid foundation of the old- 
fashioned tonic triad. 

Whether this “Chromaticon ” was Mr. Hofmann’s own at 
the start or not, he made it his own as he played it. It was a 
remarkable performance. 


NEW SOUNDS AND OLD FORMS 


The programme on which the “ Chromaticon ” appeared 
tempts one te further comment. The friends of music who 
brought the Philadelphia Orchestra to New York were not 
content with one eminent soloist, but secured Mr. Kreisler— 
equally eminent as a violinist—to play a concerto by an Ameri- 
can composer, Ernest Schelling. This is a creditable piece of 
work, the equal of a good many important concertos, though it 
lacks great distinction. It was written by Mr. Schelling at Bar 
Harbor, Maine, and is dedicated to Mr. Kreisler. Mr. Schelling 
knows how to write for the orchestra and for the solo violin. 

Not content with these novelties, the maker of this programme 
put upon it a symphony by Scriabin (or, as the programme 
spelled it, “ Skryabin ”—an spelling Russian proper names the 
rule is laissez faire). This is a work of real substance. Its 
themes are of large conception. It suffers, as much modern 
music suffers, from an overdose of Wagnerian instrumentation. 
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The orchestra sounds as it does in an opera-house. The 
orchestral color is laid on too thick. In this case, however, the 
gorgeous coloring is not an attempt to make up for bad struc- 
ture and weak material, as is too often the case. Scriabin, who 
died in April, 1915, at forty-three years of age, was a Russian 
composer whose compositions are notable among those artistic 
products that are proving the vitality and civilizing powers of 
the Russian people. 

Such a programme as that of this concert is interesting as 
showing a wholesome phase in the development of modern 
music. In the very natural search for novelty composers have 
been searching for new harmonies and new instrumental effects, 
and at the same time they have tried the experiment of throwing 
away the old principles of art and seeing what they could do 
without the restriction of sound structure. The new material 
is undoubtedly going to prove useful; but the sanest of mod- 
ern composers are recognizing that principles of art do not die. 
This concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra in New York City 
was an illustration of what modern composers can achieve in 
building their musical structures in accordance with ancient 
principles but out of the newest material. 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


The English writer William Frend De Morgan, author of 
“ Joseph Vance,” “ Alice for Short,” “Somehow Good,” and 
three or four other novels, died in London on January 15 at 
the age of eighty-seven. Probably no other instance exists of a 
novelist who began his work as a writer of fiction at the age of 
sixty-five and gained at once both wide popularity and the praise 
of fastidious critics. 

Before he entered this field De Morgan had been a professor 
of mathematics, a painter, a designer of stained glass, and a 
manufacturer of ceramics who made art tiles of his own design 
by a process of his own discovery. 

But De Morgan’s novels do not depend for interest upon his 
personal history. They stand solidly on their merits. Of enor- 
mous length, they were carried out in the most minute detail, 
so that they might be compared to the work of an imagined 
painter who should employ the method of a Meissonier on the 
enormous canvas of a Tintoretto. Humor, character, story, all 
were poured forth abundantly. In certain particulars De Mor- 
gan followed Dickens, as he himself declared, but in others he 
had turns of manner and of thinking, socially speaking, which 
recalled Thackeray. But he was always himself, always leisurely, 
always kindly and wholesome, always generous in heart to the 
poor and weak, and always a lover of children. If he wandered 
into side-paths, as he most certainly did, they were paths worth 
entering, and he was a delightful guide to follow. 


THE JOY OF COLLECTING 
AND A RECENT GREAT SALE 


Much of the satisfaction of collecting of any kind comes 
from the pursuit of the object rather than the possession of it. 
The search for the book, or print, or painting ; the pleasure of a 
critical examination ; the cautious bargaining with the dealer or 
the feverish competition of the auction sale; the covetous in- 
spection of an unattainable prize ; the pleasant feeling of supe- 
riority on discovering that some less well-informed collector has 
been taken in—all these active delights can be enjoyed by the 
man of modest means with little or no expenditure. The man who 
goes a step further and insists on the passive joy of actual owner- 
ship must in these times usually be the possessor of large wealth. 

hese observations are prompted by the recent and prospec- 
tive sale of the Halsey collection of prints in New York City at 
the Anderson Galleries. Not many persons are called to become 
the owners of these prints, but there is a great deal of pleasure 
for the average man or woman of taste in seeing them and in 
learning something about them. 

Thirty years were spent in gathering the collection that is 
now being dispersed. The French prints were sold several weeks 
ago; the English engravings in stipple, which are the subject 
of this comment, have just been sold; and several other divis- 
ions of the collection are to be auctioned off within a short time. 
Stipple engraving, two fine examples of which appear in 
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upon you and yours.”’—CHADBAND, in ‘* Bleak House.” 


From the Westminster Gazette (London) 


CHADBAND ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
‘* My friends, why do I wish for peace? What is peace? Isit war’? No. Is it strife? No. Is it lovely, and 
gentle, and beautiful, and pleasant, and serene, and joyful? O yes! Therefore, my friends, I wish for peace, 








Cassel in the Milwaukee Sentinel 
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WE, TOO, WANT PEACE 





Satterfield in the Knoxville Sentinel 


Cesare in the New York Evening Post 
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A SUPERFLUOUS QUESTION 





TROUBLE’S SENTINEL AT THE WHITE HOUSE 





Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
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“The fashions for women are very military this year.” 
THE RECRUIT GOES OUT IN HIS NEW UNIFORM 











WITH HIS WIFE IN HER NEW DRESS 


Simmons in London Opinion 


———— 
The Irrepressible (having done his bit): ‘‘ Home, John !’”’ 





THE HUMORIST ON THE STRETCHER 
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our picture section, reached its apogee in England in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth. Less valued than the line engraving or the mezzotint, it 
yet has a place of its own. “ Stipple, seen at its best,” says Mr. 
Frank Weitenkampf, of the New York Public Library, in his 
book “How to Appreciate Prints,” “represents a special 
expression of the art of a special period, and answers to a quite 
special taste.” 

It is to some extent the decorative value of these stipple 
engravings that makes them sought after by collectors— 
many of whom, let it be said, are women. The engravings 
thus prized are mostly in color. 

The engraving entitled “ Miss Farren,” reproduced in our 
picture section, has an interesting history. It bears the name of 
Bartolozzi, one of the foremost English engravers of the 
“golden age of engraving.” He, however, had many pupils, 
and this plate, it is understood, was engraved by one of them— 
C. Knight ; this particular print was made in 1792. It probably 
brought, when published, $25 or $50. In the recent sale it was 
sold for $1,900; other and even finer copies have, however, sold 
for from $3,000 to about $5,000. An astonishing fact about this 
class of engravings is that after Bartolozzi’s death his prints 
went out of fashion, and for many years could be bought for 
from sixpence or less to two or three shillings—the latter sum, 
according to a reliable authority, being considered a high price. 

Without desiring to overemphasize the speculative side of col- 
lecting, it may be said that the joy of the collector who picked 
up a Bartolozzi print for sixpence and saw it appreciate to 
$3,000 may fairly be compared with the feelings of the maker 
of this collection in the case of at least one of his prints. This 
he bought some years ago for $165, and in this sale the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer fell when the highest bidder named $11,000 
as the price he was willing to pay for it. 


GEORGE DEWEY 


Last week there died, at almost fourscore years of age, a 
typical American—George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy. He 
was typical, first of all, in temperament. He had an American 
resourcefulness and shrewdness; he also had a simplicity and 
charm of manner which we like to think very American. 

Secondly, he was a typical American because he “ did things.” 
People talk about Dewey as having “ happened.” But Dewey 
made himself “ happen.” From the time when he was an acting 
midshipman in the Annapolis Academy to the day of his death 
he was no accident; he himself originated the course of events. 
When he was only twenty-six years old, in the Civil War, at 
the battle of Port Hudson, in which, as he used to say, he “ lived 
about five years in one hour,” he took affairs into his own hands. 
Mortified to find not a man on the first boat from the sinking 
Mississippi willing to go back and take off the remainder of the 
crew, he asked, “ Do you mean to desert your comrades?” (No 
answer.) Then he remarked: “ Mr. Chase, draw your revolver.” 

Of course one thinks almost exclusively of Dewey as the hero 
of a much greater battle, the battle of Manila Bay; and here 
again he has attached to a historic event one of his terse 
remarks, “ You may fire when you are ready, Gridley.” Every 
one knows also of Dewey’s summary treatment of the pro- 
Spanish German admiral in Manila Bay who interfered with 
his blockade—how Dewey explained the situation with tremen- 
dous clearness ; how the admiral disregarded the matter ; how 
Dewey then fired a shot across a German bow; how one of 
Diederichs’s officers appeared on the Olympia asking an explana- 
tion ; and how the explanation came and was heeded. What is 
not so well known is that President McKinley, some time after, 
examining the files of the Navy Department to find an official 
record of the event, found nothing, and asked Dewey how the 
omission occurred. Dewey’s reply was: “ As I was on the spot 
and familiar with the situation, it seemed best that I look after 
it myself at a time when you had worries enough of your own.” 

What is still less known is the way in which Dewey prepared 
himself for meeting that great exigency. He was accustomed to 
say of the kind of education he had received : “ Valuable as the 
training at Annapolis was, it was poor schooling beside that of 
serving under Farragut in time of war.” 

But no account of that battle should be made which does not 
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mention Dewey’s wonderful achievement at a time when he was 
hampered by lack of the facilities which should have been his. 
There was, for instance, not even a peace allowance of ammu- 
nition for our vessels in the Far East. Vigorously supported by 
President Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, to 
whom Dewey owed his appointment to the Asiatic Squadron, 
the then commodore succeeded in facilitating shipments so that 
some coal came to hand just before the outbreak of hostilities. 
But even so the entire. supply when the ships went into action 
in Manila Bay was only about three-fifths of the full capacity 
of their magazines and shell-rooms. So he went ahead and 
made his own arrangements ; he picked out an unknown coaling- 
place and he arranged with China for supplies. Dewey had the 
spirit of Paul Jones; but he also had the more prosaic but 
equally necessary quality of foresight, which is nine parts of 
wisdom and which must possess the civil and military leaders 
of any nation if it is to be always ready for its duty. 


BUFFALO BILL 


Alas for the boy of to-morrow! Buffalo Bill is dead. He was 
the last link clearly visible to the boy of to-day between the 
golden age of American romance and the commercial present. 
Kit Carson, Dan’l Boone (may his first name ever be printed 
with that apostrophe indicative of the real plainsman’s pronun- 
ciation !), Davy Crockett, Custer, the Little Big Horn, the Ala- 
mo, the Oregon Trail—these names were only names to the boy 
of to-day. Still he had Buffalo Bill. 

Does that name mean anything to you,O Reader? Does it not 
mean the smell of sawdust and popcorn, the sight of a high- 
pooped coach hard pressed by galloping Indians clinging to the 
sheltered sides of their ponies (piebald, please) as they empty 
across the withers of their trusty mounts the contents of equally 
trusty Winchesters? Does it not also mean a gallant figure 
with flowing locks, hawk eyes, and the seat of a scout, who pune- 
tured flying glass balls with deadly aim and swept his sombrero 
to the crowd with the grace of a Walter Raleigh ? 

But only the boy of yesterday, or day before yesterday, knew 
the real Buffalo Bill. tn his Wild West Show Colonel William 
F. Cody was not playing the part of a mimic. He was reliving his 
actual past. Hence the boys and girls of Cody’s own generation 
who had seen those galloping redskins when their W inchesters 
spat real lead got more thrill from the Wild West Show than 
even the younger boys and girls. 

William Frederick Cody was a fighter all his seventy-one 
years. His first job was carrying supplies to army posts, and it 
is said that he killed his first Indian when only eleven years old. 
He later became a pony-express rider, and when the Civil War 
began became a scout with the Seventh Kansas Cavalry. 
In 1867-8 he was engaged to kill buffalo as food for the con- 
struction gangs building the Kansas Pacific Railway. By bag- 
ging 4,280 of the great beasts in eighteen months he earned the 
nickname under which he later became famous. 

Then he returned to scouting, the work at which he excelled 
perhaps above all others. From 1868-72 he outfought and 
outguessed the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians at their own kind 
of war and was made Chief of Scouts by General Sheridan. 
From that time on when an Indian tribe went on the warpath 
Cody was generally sent against it. 

One of Buffalo Bill’s most famous feats was his duel with 
Yellow Hand, an Indian chief noted for his bravery and fight- 
ing skill. Matching a hunting-knife against a tomahawk, Cody 
killed the brave in a thrilling hand-to-hand battle. 

When the Indian wars had ended, Cody’s fairness and tact 
won the friendship of the very chiefs who had been his bitterest 
enemies. Some of them entered his Wild West Show with 
white hunters, trappers, and cowboys who loved the daring 
scout. In addition to its great success in this country the Wild 
West Show toured Europe several times, where it was greeted 
with much enthusiasm. This show was Buffalo Bill’s greatest 
work. It was a university, a traveling course in the history and 
social life of the United States at one of its most interesting eras. 

Buffalo Bill helped to lay the foundations for the civilization 
of our modern West. More than any other he taught the rest 
of this country and other countries the fine things that our West 
had stood for—courage, honesty, fair play, and self-reliance. 
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THE PEACE PROPOSALS 
ALLIES 


T is hardly necessary to state to our readers our judgment 
| upon the Allies’ terms of peace given by them to President 

Wilson and by us reported on another page, for those 
terms correspond almost exactly with those which, in our issue 
of January 10, in an editorial entitled “The Problems of 
European Peace,” we indicated as, in our judgment, both right- 
eous and necessary. They are necessary because they are 
righteous. 

What is peace? 

Many of our pacifist friends think of peace as simply 
stopping fighting ; but stopping fighting is not peace. If two 
boys get into a fight, pound each other, wrestle and roll over 
each other on the ground, and finally, exhausted, get upon their 
feet and with clenched fists and hot hearts stare at each other, 
ready to begin again as soon as they have got their breath, 
they are not at peace, though they have stopped fighting. If a 
mob attacks a jail for the purpose of taking out a prisoner to 
hang him without law and without trial, and is halted by a 
shot or two from the jail, and waits to make preparations to 
batter in the door and complete its lawless purpose, there is not 
peace because the fighting has temporarily stopped. There is 
not peace -until either the jailer surrenders the prisoner to the 
mob or the mob abandons its attempt to capture and hang the 
prisoner. Mere cessation of fighting is not peace. An agree- 
ment of minds is necessary to peace. 

In 1870 Germany made war on France and took possession 
of Alsace and Lorraine. In 1914 she made war on Belgium and 
France and took possession of Belgium. In this war she has 
disregarded international law, the laws of war, and the common 
principles of humanity. The leaders of her war party have 
declared that small nations have no right to exist, that treaties 
do not bind a nation which desires to make war, that war is not 
a necessary evil, but a biological, moral, and Christian neces- 
sity. So long as Germany holds this attitude, and so long as 
the rest of the civilized Powers hold that war is an evil, 
though sometimes an unavoidable evil, that treaties are obli- 
g. tory, that international law ought to be observed, that in war 
the laws of war ought to be regarded, so long can there be no 
peace between Germany and the Allies. If both parties were to 
lay down their arms and the soldiers were to come out of their 
trenches, still there would be no peace. There would be no 
peace until either Germany recognizes the right of small nations 
to exist, recognizes the obligation of treaties, recognizes the duty 
of respect for international law, recognizes the duty of compli- 
ance with the laws of civilized warfare when war exists, or the 
Allies accept the principles which have been affirmed by the 
German war party both by their words and by their deeds. 
There can be no peace without an accord of minds between the 
two combatants, and there can be no agreement of minds unless 
either Germany yields to the Allies or the Allies yield to Ger- 
many. 

Observe that we do not say there can be no just peace or no 
permanent peace. We say there can be no e. Peace is nota 
mere negative thing, it is not a mere absence of fighting. It is 
accord in spirit and p e. It was impossible to have peace 
in the United States in 1865 unless either the North agreed 
that the Union was a mere confederacy of States and that sov- 
ereign States had a right to withdraw from the confederacy if 
they saw fit, or the South agreed that the United States was a 
Nation and that sovereign ‘States had no right to withdraw. It 
was not merely the cessation of fighting at Appomattox which 
constituted peace ; it was the agreement of North and South to 
live together on the basis of liberty and union. And agreement 
now of the Allies and the Central Powers to stop fighting would 
not constitute peace. Nothing will constitute European peace 
except either an agreement by the Allies to lapse back into the 
barbarism which Germany has endeavored to impose upon 
Europe or the agreement of Germany to accept, even if under 
compulsion, the civilization for which the Allies are contend- 
ing; and this agreement must be expressed, if there is to be a 
real peace, not in words only but in deeds. 

_ No pacifist can believe in peace more than we believe in 
it. But it-is idle to ery “ Peace! Peace!” when there is no 
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peace. And as long as it is an unsolved question whether 
international law shall be obeyed, the rights of neutrals and of 
non-combatants in war shall be respected, the laws of war shall 
be recognized as obligatory, the rights of small nations to exist 
shall be recognized, and the wrongs perpetrated in violation of 
these principles shall, as far as possible, be repaired, peace does 
not exist ; for peace is not merely freedom from physical strife ; 
it is freedom from fear, terror, anguish, anxiety ; it is quietness 
of mind ; it is reconciliation between parties at variance. 

The American religious leaders in the article entitled “ No 
False Peace,” which we published in our issue for January 10, 
put very clearly the issues involved in the present war : 


The ravage of Belgium and the enslavement of her people: 
was it right or wrong ? 

The massacre of a million Armenians: was it a permissible 
precaution or an unpardonable crime? ... 

The destruction of life through the sinking of the Lusitania 
and of other merchant ships: was this an ordinary incident of 
warfare or was it deliberate and premeditated murder ?... 

The intimidation of small nations and the violation of inter- 
national agreements : are these things excusable under provoca- 
tion or damnable under all circumstances ? 


What we here affirm is not that there can be no just or per- 
manent peace until there is an agreement upon these questions. 
What we affirm is that any cessation of hostilities which is not 
based upon an agreement of the nations of Europe in their 
practical answer to these questions is not peace at all. It is no 
more peace than the cessation of fighting between two boys 
while they get their breath to resume the fight, or a cessation 
of fighting between a mob and the sheriff while one prepares 
to defend the jail and the other prepares to attack it. 

The answer which the Allies have made to the note of 
the Central Powers and the suggestion of the American Presi- 
dent is a true peace proposal. We should like to see an indorse- 
ment of that answer by the universal public opinion of the 
American people. And this we desire, not only in the interest 
of liberty and justice, but in the interest of peace. 


TO LYNCH OR NOT TO LYNCH? 


To do an obscure Negro to death is one thing ; it is quite 
another thing to assassinate a Governor. This fact the stupidest 
and most cowardly mob knows. Governor Stanley, of Kentucky, 
knew this too, and he had the courage of his conviction. 

On Thursday morning, January 11, Governor Stanley faced 
a mob. From a friend he had heard by telegram that there was 
disorder at Murray, Kentucky, the county seat of Calloway 
County. A Negro had been charged with killing a white man. 
He had been brought into court and had pleaded self-defense. 
The Judge granted the reasonable request of his attorney for 
time to prepare the case, and ordered the Negro to Paducah for 
safe-keeping. Then the mob intervened and demanded an im- 
mediate trial, and the Judge yielded. “ I was compelled to do 
so,” this Judge is reported in the Louisville “ Courier-Journal ” 
as saying, “to save my own life, the mob having threatened to 
blow me up with a bomb if I did not comply with its request.” 
“ Safety first ’—a motto that has become quite widely accepted 
in America recently—did not, however, appeal to the Governor 
as a good rule of conduct. Having been apprised of the situa- 
tion by a telegram, he at once got confirmation of it by telephone 
from the Judge himself, and started for the county seat. Un- 
armed, ready to take the consequences, or, rather, disdainfully 
disregardful of the consequences, this courageous man told that 
mob the truth. This is part of what he said to the mob: 


There is but one difference between civilization and savagery, 
between communities where men sleep at night with unlocked 
doors with their wives and children about them and none to make 
them afraid, as you are wont to do here in Calloway—there is 
but one difference between such a — and the jungle 
where a savage chief stands with a knotted club above the body 
of his dusky spouse to protect her and his simple —— by the 
strength of his right arm. Court-houses, reverence for law and 


order; and the willingness of every citizen to look to the law for 
the vindication of his wrongs and the protection of his prop- 
erty are the essence of civilization. When you defy courts and 
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insult judges, you lapse into barbarism, you relinquish all claim 
to civilization. . . . 

I speak here in this temple of justice, not only with the author- 
ity of the civil law, but with the -anction of a higher decree first 

proclaimed from Sinai. . . . 

I am here not to snatch the accused from punishment, but to 
save him from violence ; not to paralyze, but to give vigor and 
strength and dignity to the strong arm of the law. It is my pur- 
pose to see that this man is tried as speedily as may be consist- 
ent with his security, while on trial, and freedom from every 
form of outside interference. . 

I appeal from those who would incite to murder to mothers 
and wives and children. Go back . . . and tell them what I 
have said to you and what you have almost done, and if they 
condemn me or condemn this Judge, come and wreak your 
vengeance upon us both, if you can... . 

Before blackening my soul with a base perjury and submit- 
ting to the dictates of a disorderly mob, I a | suffer you to 
hang me by the neck until I was dead, or in your ferocious wrath 
to tear me limb from limb and feed the dismembered fragments 
to the vultures, or burn my body at the stake and send back to 
my wife and children the ashes of a brave and honest man, rather 
than to purchase a cycle of security at the price of perfidy, coward- 
ice, onl dishonor. 

That is real eloquence because it expresses conviction and 
courage and was backed by action. 

With the name of Governor Stanley, of Kentucky, should be 
coupled the name of Governor Manning, of: South Carolina. 
Last October a respectable and prosperous Negro farmer was 
lynched to death by a crowd in Abbeville, South Carolina, be- 
cause he had had hot words with a white storekeeper. In day- 
light the mob carried the dying Negro along the streets. of the 
town, through the Negro district as a mode of intimidating the 
colored people, and through the fine residential quarter as an 
expression of triumph; then hanged his body to a tree. The 
coroner’s jury found that this Negro had come to his death 
at the hands of unknown parties. The Governor was out of the 
State at the time, but within ten days he notified the sheriff 
that the lynchers must be tried, and before the voters cast their 
ballots in the election in which he was a candidate he made a 
publie statement to the effect that to carry through the prosecu- 
tion he would exercise all the powers of his office. 

What failure on the part of public officials to exercise physi- 
cal and moral courage like that of Governor Stanley or 
moral courage like that of Governor Manning may bring to a 
community was shown last spring in the lynching at Waco, 
Texas, which will always be remembered as the “* Waco Horror.” 
The crime which the big, sullen Negro in that case committed 
was as brutal as can well be imagined. On the eve of the crimi- 
nal’s trial and virtually certain execution a mob seized this 
ignorant and probably mentally deficient culprit, tortured and 
then hanged him and burned his body. An account of it, with 
pictures of the lynching (one of them showing faces of some 
members of the mob), was published in a supplement of the 
“ Crisis” last July. The details of this crime against society 
are too horrible to relate here. Political, moral, and physical 
cowardice are written all over the story. 

For such an atrocity the responsibility rests not alone upon 
the white community in which it occurs. Some of that respon- 
sibility rests upon those sentimentalists who, in the name of 
humanity, promote inhumanity by the endeavor to make inef- 
fective the process of orderly justice. Some of the responsibility 
rests upon a small group of Negro leaders who have been 
preaching covetousness and envy as virtues, and who have 
tended to dull the minds of some of their followers to a sense of 
duty and tothe importance of self-control. Some of the respon- 
sibility rests upon Seton people who have been indifferent 
to the acute problems of the South, and who have made by their 
unsympathetic criticisms the solution of those problems more 
difficult by the people who face them. 

It is upon such leaders among the colored people as the late 
Booker Washington, and such leaders in public office in the 
South and elsewhere as Governor Manning and Governor 
Stanley, that the Nation must depend for working out prac- 
tical methods of abolishing the lynching evil. But it is only 
through the power of public opinion and the public will that 
such leaders will be chosen, and will be provided with the 
instruments for making the crusade against this evil effective. 
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POETS READ AND WHY ONE 


POET SHOULD BE READ 


A poet whose work has earned him a high place among the 
younger English writers has just come to the United States for 
the inevitable lecture tour. 

Perhaps it may ‘be just as well to discuss here the general 
subject of poets’ readings before entering upon the discus- 
sion of this particular poet and his work. It may seem less 
like a sermon with a specific text if the sermon is given first. 

When a great many people have been given a great deal of 
enjoyment by the work of a poet, they naturally want to sec 
and know in the flesh the man to whom they stand indebted. A 
friend is a friend, whether he is met within the pages of a book 
or in the streets of a city, and whether he is a poet or a plumber. 

But a poet, being also a human, and having but one right 
hand to give for a shake, cannot go for a week-end visit to 
every purchaser of his songs, so he frequently stands himself 
up on a platform where those who wish, at nothing or some- 
thing a head, can look at him. 

It is an awkward sensation, standing up on a platform and 
being looked at and doing nothing, so a poet always reads from 
his works, and sometimes, we regret to say, when he reads the 
cloak of mystery and admiration which has been thrown about him 
slips a little on his shoulders. Then his book-friends become his 
critics and they go home with a feeling that the debt is all on 
their side and that the poet owes them thanks for putting them- 
selves out to hear him read. 

This is all quite absurd and shows that poets are a much 
abused and misunderstood race, even if fewer and fewer of 
them can be found to admit it. 

The chief fault in the case of our reading poets is not to be 
found in the fact that they do not know how to read. It lies in 
the fact that their audiences expect them to read as well as they 
write. Some poets can read, and for that we should be pro- 
foundly grateful, but we ought to regard these exceptions as an 
unearned increment of happiness to which we are in no way 
entitled by any laws of business or art. 

We do not expect our composers to be great interpreters of their 
work, nor our dramatists to be our greatest actors, nor our auto- 
mobile engineers to be dare-devil racing drivers. Thereforea poet’s 
readings should be regarded chiefly as an opportunity to strength- 
en a very real friendship through personal contact. It should 
not be judged solely as an exhibition of eloquence and diction. 

But this is traveling a long distance from the English poet who 
was left inhospitably stranded at the beginning of this discourse. 
His name is Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, and there are many Ameri- 
cans who made friends with his work before he ever came 
to this country. There is no better time than the present for 
those who are still unfamiliar with his work to meet both him 
and his poetry. 

Two characteristic volumes of this poet of common folk have 
just been published, “* Livelihood” and “ Battle, and Other 
Poems.” ? They both deserve a wide and careful reading. Mr. 
Gibson has made a distinctive and valuable contribution, not 
only to letters in the sense of letters as art, but also to letters in 
the better sense of reflections and interpretations of life. Dis- 
tinctive in subject and manner, his simple, direct, and vivid presen- 
tations of the tragedies and trivialities, of the ambitions and the 
desires, of the great mass of those who are born to live rather than 
to achieve—as the world understands achievement—possess that 
touch of sincerity and reality which is only too seldom found. 

Mr. Gibson knows how to handle both the harmonies and the 
cacophonies of words. His meter is pliable and elastic, but he 
seldom loses sight of the essential rhythms of poetic speech. 

Two of his poems from his volume “ Battle and Other 
Poems” we republish here because they are characteristic of 
much of the manner and spirit of his verse : 


“THE DANCERS 
“ All day beneath the hurtling shells 


Before my burning eyes 
Hover the dainty demoiselles— 
The peacock dragon-flies. 





1 Battle and Other Poems. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. The Macmillan Company. 
ew York. $1.25 


25. 
Livelihood. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
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Unceasingly they dart and glance 
Above the stagnant stream— 

And I am fighting here in France 
As in a senseless dream— 

A dream of shattering black shells 
That hurtle overhead, 

And dainty dancing demoiselles 
Above the dreamless dead.” 


The directness and hammer-like vigor of his diction are well 
iliustrated by his poem “ The Father.” In this laconic descrip- 
tion he has painted a more vivid picture of the human side of 
the great war than other writers have achieved in books of 
volume length. 
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“That was his sort. 
It didn’t matter 
What we were at 
But he must chatter 
Of this and that 
His little son 
Has said and done: 
Till, as he told 
The fiftieth time 
Without a change 
How three-year-old 
Prattled a rhyme 
They got the range 
And cut him short.” 


THE WHITE PAPERS OF PEACE 


greatly simplified by the various official documents pub- 

lished by the different belligerent Governments. The 
* Blue Book” of Great Britain, the “ White Book” of Ger- 
many, the “Grey Book” of Belgium, the “Orange Book” of 
Russia, the “ Red Book ” of Austria, and several others will not 
only be of value to the future historian, but greatly aid the 
reader of current news in forming his opinion on the contro- 
versial questions of the war. 

So the various peace notes which have been recently ex- 
changed by Germany, the Allies, and President Wilson form, 
when gathered together, documentary information which should 
le at the command of every student of the war and its problems. 
In spite of the fact that they have so far accomplished no tan- 
vible results, they may perhaps not inappropriately be called 
“The White Papers of Peace,” because they do establish the 
bases upon which eventually a just and permanent peace may 
be constructed. We shall here try to give a brief survey of 
these papers, and, in addition, an account of some of the com- 
ment upon them. We review these documents in their chrono- 
logical order. 


1. Germany to the Entente Allies, December 12, 1916. 

2. President Wilson to the Powers, December 18, 1916. 

3. Germany’s Reply to President Wilson, December 26, 1916. 

4. The Entente Allies’ Reply to Germany, December 30,1916. 

5. The Entente Allies’ Reply to President Wilson, January 
10, 1917. 

6, Germany’s Reply to the Entente Allies, January 11, 1917. 

7. The Kaiser’s Proclamation, January 13, 1917. 

8. Speech of Premier Lloyd George, January 11, 1917. 


GERMANY TO THE ALLIES 


On December 12, 1916, the German Government, speaking 
for itself, Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria, addressed a note to 
the neutral Powers for transmission to the Allies. In this note 
(;ermany describes the war as “a catastrophe which thousands 
of years of common civilization has been unable to prevent, and 
which injures the most precious achievements of humanity.” 
She asserts again that the war was foreed upon her ; that so far 
she has been victorious ; that she has the military and economic 
strength to continue it to the bitter end if necessary; that she 
and her associates “ have been obliged to take up arms to defend 
justice and the liberty of national evolution ;” but that her 
“aims are not to shatter or annihilate” her adversaries. In 
spite of the fact that “ Germany and her allies, Austria-~Hun- 
vary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, have given proof of their uncon- 
querable strength in this struggle,” they are willing to enter 
into negotiations looking towards peace. “If, in spite of this 
offer of peace and reconciliation, the struggle should go on, the 
four allied Powers (Germany, Austria, oe and Bulgaria] 
are resolved to continue to a victorious end, but they disclaim 
responsibility for this before humanity and history.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON TO THE BELLIGERENTS 


_ On December 18, 1916, President Wilson addressed to all the 
‘elligerent Governments his now famous note calling upon those 
‘;overnments to state the ends and objects for which they are 


Te history of the outbreak of the European war has been 


fighting. The note, which was signed by the American Secre- 


: 


tary of State, Mr. Lansing, on behalf of the President, con- 
cludes with the following paragraph : 

The President is not proposing peace ; he is not even offering 
mediation. He is merely proposing that soundings be taken in 
order that we may learn, the neutral nations with the belliger- 
ents, how near the haven of peace may be for which all mankind 
longs with an intense and increasing longing. 

It was in this note that the President made use of certain 
phrases which puzzled and irritated many men both in this 
country and in the countries of the Entente Allies. These 
phrases are as follows: “ The concrete objects for which the 
war is being waged have never been definitively stated. The 
leaders of the several belligerents have stated those objects in 
general terms. But, stated in general terms, they seem the same 
on both sides. Never yet have the authoritative spokesmen of 
either side avowed the precise objects which would, if attained. 
satisfy them and their people that the war had been fought out. 
The world has been left to conjecture what definitive results, 
what actual exchange of guaranties, what political or territorial 
changes or readjustments, what stage of military success, even, 
would bring the war to an end.” 

JERMANY’S REPLY- TO PRESIDENT WILSON 

On December 26 Germany’s answer to the foregoing note 
of the President was transmitted through Ambassador Gerard. 
If it was the President’s purpose to obtain from Germany a 
definitive statement-of her objects, or the terms upon which she 
would make peace, he failed. Germany’s reply was couched in the 
most vague and general terms. The answer is in full as follows : 

The high-minded suggestion made by the President of the 
United States of America in order to create a basis for the 
establishment of a lasting peace has been received and con- 
sidered by the Imperial Government in the friendly spirit which 
was expresséd in the President’s communication. The Presi- 
dent points out that which he has at heart and leaves open the 
choice of the door. 

To the Imperial Government an immediate exchange of 
views seemed to be the most appropriate road in order to reach 
the desired result. 

It begs, therefore, in the sense of the declaration made on 
December 12, which offered a hand for peace negotiations, to 
propose an immediate meeting of delegates of the belligerent 
states at a neutral place. 

The Imperial Government is also of the opinion that the 
great work of preventing future wars can be begun after the 
end of the present struggle of the nations. It will, when this 
moment shall have come, be ready with pleasure to collaborate 
with the United States in this exalted task. 


THE REPLY OF THE ALLIES TO GERMANY 

On December 30 the Allies (Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Montenegro, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, and 
Serbia)—named, it is interesting to note, in this alphabetical 
order by the Allies themselves—replied to the German note of 
December 12 suggesting peace. The Allies’ reply first denies 
the German statement that the war was forced upon Germany, 
and asserts that as long as Germany insists upon denying that 
she herself began and brought on the war all peace negotiations 
will be sterile. The reply asserts that “the Allied nations have 
sustained for thirty months a war which they did everything te 
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avoid.” And it recalls their peace efforts at the war’s outbreak 
in 1914. “ Great Britain suggested a conference; France pro- 
posed an international commission; the Emperor of Russia 
asked the German Emperor to consent to arbitration; and 
Russia and Austria-Hungary came to an understanding on the 
eve of the conflict. But to all these efforts Germany gave no 
response and made them ineffective.” The Allies briefly re- 
view the violation of Belgium ; recall the fact that the German 
Chancellor in a speech in the Reichstag admitted that the 
aggression upon Belgium was an injustice and a violation of 
international law ; and assert that there can be no peace until 
Germany has made reparation and paid penalties for the viola- 
tion and destruction of Belgium and has given adequate guaran- 
tees that she will never again commit an act of similar injustice. 


THE ALLIES’ REPLY TO PRESIDENT WILSON 


On January 10 the Allies made their reply to President Wil- 
son’s note of December 18. They began by paying “ tribute to 
the elevation of the sentiment with which the American note is 
inspired,” and by expressing an earnest hope for the success of 
some plan “for the creation of a league of nations to insure 
peace and justice throughout the world.” 

But they state that no such plan can be usefully discussed 
until there has been made “a satisfactory settlement of the 
present actual conflict.” They express a profound desire “ to 
terminate as soon as possible a war for which the Central Em- 
pires [Germany and Austria] are responsible, and which inflicts 
such cruel sufferings upon humanity.” But no thought of a 
termination of the war can be entertained without “ reparation, 
restitution, and the guarantees to which they are entitled by the 
aggression for which the responsibility rests with the Central 
Powers [Germany and Austria].” They protest “in the most 
friendly but in the most specific manner” against the implica- 
tion contained in President Wilson’s note that the two groups 
of belligerents in Europe are fighting from the same motives 
and for the same objects. They recall the “horrors” of the 
invasion of Belgium and Serbia, the massacre of the Armeni- 
ans, the raids of Zeppelins upon non-fortified towns, “the 
destruction by submarines of passenger steamers and merchant- 
men,” and “the deportation and the reduction to slavery” of 
civilians, as evidence of a sharp distinction which should be 
made between them and their Teutonic enemies. 

They then proceed categorically to answer President Wilson 
by affirming “the objects which they seek by continuing the 
war.” They state that “the Allies experience no difficulty in 
replying to this request.” They define their objects to be the 
restoration of Belgium, of Serbia, and of Montenegro, with 
indemnities; the evacuation of the occupied territories of 
France, Russia, and Rumania, with reparation; the reorgani- 
zation of Europe on a stable régime which shall be founded 
upon a respect for small nations and upon full security and 
liberty of economic development for all nations great or small ; 
the protection by international agreements of territorial and 
maritime frontiers against unjustified attacks; the expulsion 
from. Europe of the Turkish Empire; the freedom of Poland ; 
and (by implication) the return to France of Alsace-Lorraine, 
taken by the Germans in the Franco-Prussian War, and the 
return to Italy of the Trentino and the territory round about 
Trieste which were absorbed by Austria under the administra- 
tion of Prince Metternich in the last century—provinces which 
the great Liberal statesman Cavour was unable to obtain when 
he created a free and united Italy. 

They conclude by saying: “ That which they desire above all 
is to insure a peace upon the principles of liberty and justice, 
upon the inviolable fidelity to international obligations with 
which the Government of the United States has never ceased 
to be inspired.” And they add that they will fight on, consent- 
ing to no peace which does not assure the objects thus stated. 


GERMANY’S REPLY TO THE ALLIES 


On January 11 Germany published her reply to the state- 
ment of the Allies of December 30, which was in itself a response 
to the original peace note of Germany dated December 12. Ger- 
many begins by saying that she will not enter into any discussion 
regarding the origin of the world war, for “ history will judge 
upon whom the immense guilt of the war shall fall;” but the 
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note then proceeds to intimate that “ history’s verdict” will be 
that the war arose from “ the starvation policy of England, the 
revengeful policy of France, the endeavor of Russia to gain 
Constantinople, and the mobilization of the Russian armies for 
an attack upon Germany.” Germany and Austria, the note 


‘continues, took arms solely for the defense of their liberty and 


existence, and by means of the war they have obtained this end. 
Germany denies that her original peace note of December 12 
was a mere “war maneuver,” and, replying to the accusation 
that she has been guilty of cruelty and inhumanity in the con- 
duct of the war, calls the world to witness “the fate of the 
Irish people, the destruction of the liberty and independence of 
the Boer Republic, the subjugation of northern Africa by Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, the suppression of Russian alien nations, 
and the violation of Greece which is without precedent in his- 
tory.” In pursuance of this tu qguoque, or “you’re another,” 
form of argument, Germany says that the use of Indian and 
other colored troops in Europe by Great Britain and France 
“‘ undermines the prestige of the white race,” and that the ex- 
tension of the war into Africa is incompatible with the usages 
of civilization. She repeats her defense for the invasion of Bel- 
gium as follows: 

Twice the ve pee Government declared to the Belgian Gov- 
ernment that it did not come as an enemy to Belgium, and asked 
it to spare to the country the terrors of war. pen a offered 
to guarantee the integrity: and independence of the Kingdom to 
the full extent, and compensate for all damages which might 
be caused by the passage of the German troops. It is known 
that the Royal British Government in 1887 was resolved not to 
oppose the use of the right of way through Belgium under those 
conditions. 

The Belgian Government declined the repeated offer of the 
Imperial Government. Upon her and those Powers which insti- 
gated her to this attitude falls the responsibility for the fate 
which befell Belgium. 


The reply concludes with the statement that the Imperial 
German Government made the first overtures for peace, and 
that the decision of acceptance rested with her adversaries. 
Having declined to accept the German offers, the Allies 
must bear “ the full responsibility for the continuation of the 


bloodshed.” 
COMMENT FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


The exchange of the diplomatic notes between Germany 
and the Allies, of which the foregoing is a summary, has 
aroused world-wide comment. The general opinion of the 
neutral press and peoples is that the Allies’ part in the cor- 
respondence is the more frank and definite, the more exact 
in its statement of historical facts, and therefore the more 
reliable and commendable. The two foremost personages rep- 
resenting the belligerent groups have also expressed their per- 
sonal opinions on the official correspondence. These two person- 
ages are the German Kaiser and the British Prime Minister. 
On January 13 the following proclamation by the German 
Emperor was published in Berlin. It deserves printing in full 
as a part of the record, and as showing the temper and attitude 
of the German ruling caste: 


THE KAISER’S PROCLAMATION 


Our enemies have dropped the mask. After refusing with 
scorn and hypocritical words of love for peace and humanity our 
honest peace offer, they have now, in their reply to the United 
States, gone beyond that and admitted their lust for conquest, 
the baseness of which is further enhanced by their calumnious 
assertions. 

Their aim is the crushing of Germany, the dismemberment 
of the Powers allied with us, and the enslavement of the freedom 
of Europe and the seas, under the same yoke that Greece, with 
gnashing of teeth, is now enduring. 

But what they could not achieve in thirty months of the 
bloodiest fighting and unscrupulous economic war they will also 
fail to poten ne | in the future. Our glorious victories and our 
iron strength of will with which our fighting people at the front 
and at home have borne all hardships and distress guarantee 
_ also in the future our beloved Fatherland has nothing to 

ear. 

Burning indignation and holy wrath will redouble the strength 
of every German man and woman, whether it is devoted to 
fighting, to work, or to suffering. We are ready for all sacrifices. 

The God who planted his glorious spirit of freedom in the 
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hearts of our brave peoples will also give us and our loyal allies, 
tested in battle, tle full victory over all the enemy lust for 
power and rage for destruction. Witney, I. R. 


THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER SPEAKS 


On January 11 the British Prime Minister, Lloyd George, 
made one of the most striking speeches of the war in the great 
and ancient Guildhall of London. The speech forms a marked 
contrast to the almost passionate words of the German Emperor 
because it mingles wit and humor with its deep feeling. We 
quote two passages from this speech as reported verbatim by 
the enterprise of the New York “ Times.” These passages will 
give a good idea of the general spirit and character of the full 
address : 


I have just returned from a council of war of the four great 
allied countries upon whose shoulders most of this terrible war 
falls. I cannot give you its conclusions. They might be infor- 
mation to the enemy. There were no delusions as to the magni- 
tude of our task; neither were there any doubts about the 
results. 

I think I can say what was the feeling of every man there. It 
was one of the most businesslike conferences I ever attended. 
We faced the whole situation, probed it thoroughly, and looked 
its difficulties in the face and made arrangements to deal with 
them. We separated feeling more confident than ever. All felt 
that if victory were difficult, defeat was impossible. There was 
no flinching, no wavering, no faint-heartedness, no infirmity of 
purpose. 

There was a grim resolution at all costs that we must achieve 
the high aim with which we accepted the challenge of the Prus- 
sian military caste and rid Europe and the world forever of her 
menace. No country could have refused the challenge without 
the loss of honor. None could have rejected it without impairing 
national security. No one would have failed to take it up with- 
out forfeiting something which is of greater value to every free 
and self-respecting people than life itself. Those nations did not 
enter into the war lightly. They did not embark upon this 
enterprise without knowing what it really meant. They were 
not enticed by the prospects of immediate victory. 

Take this country. The millions of our men who enlisted in 
the army enlisted after the German victories of August, 1914, 
when they knew the accumulated and concentrated power of the 
German military machine. That was when they placed their lives 
at the disposal of their country. What about the other lands? 
They knew what they were encountering ; that they were fight- 
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ing an organization which had been perfected for generations by 
the best brains of Pinssle—puckectal with one purpose, the sub- 
jugation of Europe. 

Why did they do it? I passed through hundreds of miles of 
the beautiful land of France and of Italy, and as I did so Tasked 
myself this question: Why did the peasants leave by myriads 
these sunny vineyards and corn-fields in France ? Why did they 
quit these enchanting valleys, with their comfort, their security, 
their charm, in order to face the grim and wild horrors of the 
battlefield? They did it for one purpose, and one purpose only. 
They were not driven to the slaughter by kings. These are great 
democratic countries. No government would have lasted twenty- 
four hours that had forced them into an abhorrent war against 
their own free will. They embarked upon it because they knew 
the fundamental issue had been raised which no country could 
shirk without imperiling all that has been won in the centuries of 
the past and all that remains to be won in the ages of the future. 

That is why, as the war proceeds and the German purpose 
becomes more manifest, the conviction is becoming deeper in the 
minds of those people that they must work their way through to 
victory in order to save Europe from an unspeakable despotism. 
That was the spirit that animated the Allied conference in Europe 
last week. ... 

I do not know what the national debt will be at the end of this 
war, but I will make a prediction: Whatever it is, what is added 
in real assets to the real riches of the nation will be infinitely 
greater than any debt we ever acquire. The resources of the 
nation in every direction have been oie ved and directed ; the 
nation itself, disciplined, braced up, oiual, has become a 
more alert people. We have thrown off the useless tissues ; we are 
a nation that has been taking exercise. We are a different people. 

I will tell you another thing: the Prussian menace was a run- 
ning mortgage which detracted from the value of our national 
security. Nobody knew what it meant. We know too well now. 
You could not tell whether it meant millions or hundreds of mill- 
ions or thousands of millions, or how many of them. You could 
not tell that it would not mean ruin. 

That mortgage will be cleared off forever—better security on 
a better foundation, safer security, and at a better rate of inter- 
est. The world will then be able, when this war is over, to attend 
to its business in peace. There will be no war or rumors of war 
to disturb and to distract. We can build up, we can reconstruct, 
we can till, we can cultivate and enrich, and the burden and 
terror and waste of war will have gone. 

The peace and security for peace will be that the nations will 
band themselves together to punish the first peace-breaker who 
comes out. 


LETTING THE POLICE LIGHT SHINE 


NE of the best shows given in New York City this year— 
including operas, plays, moving-picture shows, musical 
burlesques, and vaudeville performances—was given week 

before last in Carnegie Hall by members of the New York City 
police force. We should like to see this show travel to other cities 
as a challenge for them to match it if they can. There is more 
than one city in the country whose police force has made a show 
of itself, but not in this sense. Certainly this New York police 
show ought to be given in every part of the city, and it ought 
to fill a Broadway theater with nightly performances for several 
weeks, 

The large stage of Carnegie Hall was filled with policemen 
in uniform. On one side of the stage was the police band; on 
the other was the police chorus. The show started with an 
Offenbach overture by the band, and it was played with the 
abandon of the amateur and the competence of the professional. 

Then, after a brief announcement by Mr. Robert Erskine 
Ely (the directing head of the Civic Forum, under whose aus- 
pices this show was given), Mr. McAneny, formerly President 
of the New York City Board of Aldermen, introduced the 
Police Commissioner, Mr. Arthur Woods. 

That speech of the Commissioner’s was enough to explain to 
any intelligent citizen present why the great majority of the 
police force of New York are ready to go through fire and water 
under his leadership. With a sincerity that was proved by his 
humor, Mr. Woods disclaimed for himself the credit for the 
present fine condition of the force, and attributed it, first, to 
the character and ability of the men themselves, and, second, to 
the backing of the Mayor. 


Commissioner Woods explained that he was asked to talk 
for thirty minutes, so that it would be clear to the audience that 
the evening was not to be devoted wholly to entertainment! 
He failed in that, for his speech was most entertaining as well 
as informing. He told of some of the new things that police 
work to-day involves. For example, there are seven hundred 
ex-convicts in New York City for whose welfare the police are 
charging themselves. For these men the police have found jobs, 
explaining in every instance to the employers that the man is 
an ex-convict, so that there shall be no misunderstanding and 
no danger from blackmail. Mr. Woods said he wanted it dis- 
tinctly understood that the police were doing this, not for any 
sentimental reason, but because this was one of the best ways to 
check crime. 

He told of his going up to Sing Sing to talk to the prisoners. 
He said it required as much nerve as anything he ever did. He 
addressed the prisoners as they were assembled for dinner, and 
he said he did not know whether he was going to get hand-claps 
or hisses or dishes. He was relieved to be greeted by applause. 
He explained to the convicts that the police were not waiting 
to hound them, to catch them in some new offense, and to run 
them to earth, but were ready to help them into a straight and 
decent life. And then he told these prisoners that they must 
do their part too. After his speech at the prison, he said, he 
heard two of the prisoners talking over the possibility of a 
baseball game between the Sing Sing nine and the police nine. 
A somewhat new attitude of the convicts to the “cops”! Mr. 
Woods said that he did not know what would happen if during 
such a game a member of the Sing Sing nine should start to 
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steal second base. He asked his hearers, in conclusion, to hold 
the police up to high standards. 

After the Commissioner’s speech there was a brief concert by 
the band and the chorus. Last year we told of the organization 
of this chorus and* quoted the .words of praise of it from its 
leader, Mr. Safford. At this show those words of praise were 
thoroughly justified by the chorus’s singing. The first thing 
that that chorus sang was the ode of Horace’s, “ Integer 
Vite ”—“ He Who Is Upright.” When one recalls some of 
the events in the history of the New York police—events that 
now seem long past—the singing of this ode was very significant. 
And those men sang it with obvious understanding. Few men’s 
choruses have such tenors. There was a quality in the voices of 
those policemen which someh>w or other found its way to the 
tear ducts. And when they let themselves loose on Bullard’s 
“Stein Song” or that most engaging Negro composition, Will 
Marion Cook’s “Swing Along,” the audience found them as 
irresistible as a crowd does when those same policemen under- 
take to keep them going in the right direction. 

After the concert there was an exhibition of moving pictures. 
These showed some of the varieties of work that the police are 
called upon to do. The audience—now spectators—were espe- 
cially responsive tothe work of the police dogs, who were shown 
capturing sneak thieves. In the pictures were shown, too, the 
work of the harbor police and the police control of traff. and 
there were some pictures designed graphically to instruct the 
public how to avoid the perils of crowded city streets. 

Then, after the pictures, came an extraordinary exhibition of 
the calisthenics to which the police recruits are subjected. It 
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made one breathless to watch the twoscore men or so who came 
out on the stage as they went through their violent exercise 
with incredible precision. How the men endured the fatiguing 
exercise the ordinary soft-muscled civilian could not compre- 
hend. After the calisthenics were over those same men 
immediately proceeded to engage in violent wrestling contests, 
including exhibitions of jiu-jitsu. And then, not content with 
that, as if they were greedy for more activity, these men put on 
boxing gloves, and went at one another as if they were really in 
earnest, to show how blows could be warded off and ‘assailants 
overcome. 

In the middle of this in rushed two toughs—at least they 
appeared to be toughs, with hats drawn over their ears and 


collars turned up—and they immediately began pummeling one © 


another. Suddenly a policeman in full uniform appeared, seized 
one, held him off, and with one arm wrestled with the other, 
while his cap was knocked off, and finally, by using the same 
wrestling motions that had been just exhibited, subdued both of 
these young ruffians and marched them off the stage, amid the 
applause of the spectators. With an exhibition of police drill 
and the singing of “ America” the show ended. 

This is the tirst of four so-called “ Town Meetings ” which the 
Civie Forum has planned to show some of the operations of city 
government. The aext exhibit of this kind is to be of the Fire 
Department, on February 7. 

We wonder what Chicago (which has recently been having a 

lice scandal) or Boston or Philadelphia or St. Louis or San 

ranciseo, or any other city of this country, can show along 
these lines. 


WHY I DO NOT WANT MY BOY TO BE A MINISTER 


“Why I Do Not Want My Boy to be a Minister.” Both 

ministers and laymen have written to us commenting upon 
the pessimistic views put forward by our minister-contributor 
and upon our editorial reply, The opinions which have been 
sent to us are as diverse as the regions from which they come. 
Three of these opinions we publish here in part. The first came 
to us from the pastor of a Presbyterian church in Michigan 
whose views on the opportunity for service existing in the pres- 


|: our issue of November 15 we published an article on 


ent-day church seem to us both true and wholesome. He writes: - 


“ T have just read the article entitled * Why I Do Not Want 
My Bey to be a Minister,’ by a minister. The article smells of 
that spirit expressed in a certain song, ‘I Did Not Raise My Boy 
to be a Soldier.’ It certainly has none of that tone and charac- 
cer revealed im those lives that blazed the trail through the 
swamps and over storm-swept mountains for the dust-stained 
race of men.” . 

He then takes up some of the points against the ministerial 
profession which were raised by the writer of our first article on 
“Why I Do Not Want My Boy to be a Minister.” Quoting 


the author with whom he disagrees, he continues : 


“* T do not want my boy to be intellectually fettered.’ 

“ [t is to be hoped that the son will be less easily fettered 
than his father ; in fact, that he will be of the unfetterable kind 
that breaks over every human intellectual fence on his way to 
the tableland of divine communion and likeness. I doubt if the 
Judsons, the Careys, the Spurgeons, the Finneys, the Beechers, 
the Jowetts, the Torreys, ever felt the intellectual fetters, though 
they have felt limitations within themselves. 

“*T wish my boy to have a broad and liberal education.’ 

“The pulpit and church never were in more urgent need of 
just such education than now. The minister faces the problem 
of mastering every line of a broad and liberal education and of 
bringing the soul of it all to the man of the street, the man of 
the factory, the women that serve in the open or are the na- 
tional force in the home ; and in their language. The medical 
college and law school quoted by the writer of the article in 
question give to their students all the knowledge they have at 
hand, and send them out to further that information by facts 
had only by experience in the tield. The seminary does nothing 


more, nothing less, and certainly does not desire that its stu- 
dents be echoes. God’s men are not echoes, but voices. ‘I am 
a voice crying in the wilderness.’ 

“When a man starts out to follow the Galilean and carry first 
aid to men in the trenches of life, he had better be sure he 
loves and will glory in long, grueling experiences; or retire 
behind the ammunition wagons where it is absolutely safe and 
remain a spectator. 

“The man who accepts the calling of going out among men to 
carry the truth of God to them must not say, ‘ Mother, butter 
my bread ; mother, make my bed for me.’ He must expect to 
meet difficulty, misunderstandings, discouragements, and even 
persecutions and the uphill trail. Moreover, he must never allow 
the world to get the impression that he thinks he is getting it 
hard. The world hates a whiner; but it will love and follow 
brave men. 

“*T do not want my boy to be a minister because of its social 
limitations.’ 

“ Tf there is one thing above another that the world does not 
want, it is a teacher; if there is one thing the world hungers 
for, it is a brother. The brotherly, manly, sympathetic minister 
will have no lack of social fellowship. Ifa minister finds a lack 
of social fellowship, he had better not blame it on the calling, 
but on himself. e trouble experienced by too many ministers 
on this score arises from the fact that they assume to teach 
men. They not only assume to teach men, but they vaporize 
on evolution, beginnings, suppositions, and unfinished and 
growing theories. Man does not care so much where he came 
from and how as he does for the fact that he is here, what he is 
headed for, and how to sueceed. Men want no minister’s theories 
and doubts and unbelief, they want a brother who has faith 
and hope and a measure of ability to work these forces into 
every-day life. Man will give little social notice to a teacher, 
but he will give his life for a brother. 

“If the minister of Jesus Christ is propelled by the driving 
force of a great love, a consuming love for God and his fellow- 
men, he will not complain of the way, nor advise his one son, or 
ten sons, to avoid the ministry of the Son of God.” 


From a doctor in Iowa we have received a letter written 
from the point of view of a layman who is familiar both with 
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the country church of to-day and the country church of thirty 
vears ago. This writer sympathizes strongly with the complaints 
of our contributor who decided that the pulpit was no place for 
his son. He writes : 

* As a layman, not a member of any church, but a fairly 
regular attendant, I agree most heartily with the minister’s 
point of view. 

' * You say, ‘ It is true that a minister is as free to investigate 
the truth as, the physician, and he is as free to teach what he 
\elieves to be truth as most teachers or journalists ; but I do 
not believe he is trained to do either. The minister says that when 
the boy enters the theological seminary he notices the weight of 
, dead hand ; conformity rather than investigation is the key- 
uote. The seminary is founded to propagate certain beliefs and 


' perpetuate certain forms of polity. 


« My father was an uneducated man, but a firm believer in 
certain sectarian doctrines. He was what was then termed 
a ‘local preacher.’ I recall even the language of many of 
his ‘sermons.’ During my teens I read some of his books, 
under his encouragement, for he had an ambition to make a 
minister of me. To-day I listen to sermons and they seem an 
echo of what I heard and read thirty years ago. I never heara 
word of what modern science has done to better mankind physi- 
cally or morally. , 

“ During later years I have counted several ministers among 
uy most intimate friends. They seem almost totally ignorant 
of human physiology or anatomy, and, I think, also of psy- 
chology. é discussing ‘The Inside of the Cup’ with one of 
these friends one day, he said, ‘ People would never think of 
most of the things discussed in that book if such men as Church- 
ill would not write that kind of stuff.’ A good neighbor of 
mine asked her minister to explain some passages of Scripture, 
and was told not to bother her head about it, for ‘ such things 
are only for we ministers to study.’ 

“ These instances represent an all-too-frequent attitude of the 
ministry to leave things as they are. Too many of them, espe- 
cially in the country and small town churches, are inclined to 
‘draw their breath and their salary,’ and not an oversupply of 
either. I believe the fault is in the training. 

“ When I sit and listen—as it becomes my lot to do—to min- 
isters preaching in small country ‘towns, and to too small 
congregations ; when they often do not even use ordinarily good 
vrammatical construction of sentences; when I listen, as [ recently 
did, to the revolting details of a murder in order to illustrate 
what is meant by sin—then I wish I had stayed away and read 
once more Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ Doyle’s ‘Tomlinson,’ an 
Outlook editorial, or Riley’s ‘ Romancin’.” 

“T cannot but feel there is something woefully lacking some- 
where when I recall that the one country minister I have 
known in the past five years, who dared do some thinking and 
talking not strictly on the lines of established habit of the 
church, was obliged to resign the ministry. I believe the min- 
ister who does not want his son to be a minister is right when 
he realized that the system of producing ministers is at fault. 

* There are hundreds of thousands of men to-day outside the 
chureh. We would like to ‘ do our bit’ of good in the world, and 
indeed we try todo so. But we feel the ‘ weight of a dead hand’ 
too often when we enter the church door. 

* Please can’t somebody produce some good live preachers 
und send them to our country churches?” 


A writer from New York State who is not only a minister 
but the father of a minister has found conditions in the church 
very different from those observed by the doctor from whose 
etter we have just quoted. His account of his experiences as a 
luinister speaks for itself : 

“I have now been over thirty-one years in the ministry of 
the same ecclesiastical body. I have had three pastorates, one 
of four years, one of eight and a half, and this present one of 
iineteen years thus far. My only boy has chosen the same life- 
‘ork as his father. Both of us are happy in the ministry and 
live no wish that we had chosen otherwise. So much for that. 

“I do not believe. that there is any freer place for a free 
ivan than the Christian pulpit. It is not true that the Church 
(oes not want the truth. It is not true that the minister is 
unable ‘to have the scientific attitude and devotion to the 
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truth.’ Indeed, no other kind of minister can maintain himself 
to-day in any self-respecting congregation. It is not a question 
of scientific attitude so much as it is a question of personality 
and method. Some ministers who have this ‘ scientific attitude’ 
would fail anywhere because of personal qualities and of irra- 
tional methods. Men may be very scientific in their attitude to 
the truth and at the same time be utterly gumptionless in their 
attitude to preaching the truth. Their ministry is most un- 
scientific, and if they fail, as they usually do, they are apt to 
conclude that the failure is because of their devotion to the 
truth. On the other hand, there are ministers who have not 
caught the scientific spirit. I suppose there are physicians and 
lawyers and other professional men who are behind the times. 
But if there are, it is not because of their professions, but 
because of themselves. 

“ It is sheer cant tosay that my boy ‘ would leave the inspirit- 
ing breezes of this free investigation with truth,’ in the ministry. 
He might, indeed, leave those ‘ breezes,’ but it would be his 
fault if he did. If he is a weakling, unable to stand up and 
fight for the truth of God wherever that truth is found, then he 
is not wanted in the ministry. And if he seeks an easy life, 
expecting that his way will be smooth and that he will never 
find any opposition to his preaching, again he is not desired in 
the pulvit. T wish that this frequently expressed notion that the 
minister’s life is one continued slavery to medizval thought 
and a perpetual martyrdom to antiquated ideas might receive 
its just recompense of reward. It is false. Human nature in the 
pew is made of the same stuff as human nature in the pulpit. 
It is the man who counts. And any failure in the ministry is 
usually preceded by a more important failure, namely, the 
failure of the man who may be the minister. 

“Then our old friend the ‘ dead line’ looms up on the hori- 
zon of your contributor’s vision. The eternal bogey! There is 
no dead line until the minister is ‘ dead.’ Of course there are 
exceptions. I am not pretending that there is no injustice and 
no ingratitude, but the rule is otherwise. If the average minis- 
ter (1 am speaking now from experience) would take to himself 
the criticisms and complaints he offers of the ministry, he might 
find some of his problems solved surprisingly well. In short, 
this perennial accusation which is brought against the profes- 
sion of the Christian ministry seems to proceed upon the theory 
that because a man becomes a preacher of the Gospel he has a 
right to expect that the Lord will overlook his personal inade- 
quacies and assure to him ‘success’ whether or no, simply 
because he has been so pious as to give himself to this calling. 
In the long run, this is a pretty just old world, whether in the 
ministry or out of it. 

“ But the third point in your contributor’s article is to me the 
most wonderful. ‘ Unnecessary social limitations’! Goodness 
gragious! I have often wished that there were some such limi- 
tations. It would be a relief to have a little more time to one’s 
self. A lonely occupation! I have always understood that 
kings were rather lonely. But ministers of Christ? Why, if 
they live at all, they live in the thick of things. Again it is not 
the profession but the man who is to be blamed. If a niinister 
makes himself a thing apart, he surely may. But how can a 
man be lonely in the sense your correspondent means when he 
gives himself to the best things in his community, mingling 
with men in the promotion of their best interests, sharing their 
anxieties, and trying to help them in their perplexities, and 
working shoulder to shoulder with them for the solution of their 
problems? Lonely, indeed! It is an experience in the ministry 
that I have never been conscious of. 

** Let me say, in conclusion, that the ministry to me has been 
one long happiness. Not for a minute have I regretted going 
into it. I did not expect to find in it half of the joy I have 
found there. I know of no profession, although I dislike that 
term, in which a man who is a man can put all of his best and 
freest powers to work for a larger purpose. I am thankful to 
God that my boy is a minister. A” 


After reading these letters and the others that have come to 
us, we are inclined to believe that our correspondents have 


, proved thoroughly only one point—that is, the opportunities in 


the ministry are just as big as and no bigger than the men who 
make them. 





THE AMERICANIZATION OF A BRITISH INSTITUTION 


BY HENRY HOYT MOORE 


century ago Sydney Smith asked, sarcastically, ““ Who 

reads an American book?” And certainly the Britons of 
that time did not indulge in any such amusement. If now we 
in turn ask, without acerbity, “‘ Who reads a British book ?” the 
answer must be, “ Mainly we Americans.” British authors in 
almost every department of literature look to our side of the ocean 
for their widest circle of readers. Was it not Herbert Spencer 
who found encouragement, when seeking to bring out his mag- 
num opus, in the myriad readers of America? Has it not been 
in America that Mrs. Humphry Ward has found her real pub- 
lic, from the days of “ Robert Elsmere ” to the issuance of the 
latest product of her genius? And is it not in these United 
States that Mr. Britling will really see it through for Mr. Wells, 
so far as the rewards of his literary industry are concerned ? 
The British author may have his own public in mind, perhaps, 
as he writes, but that ungrateful moiety of his readers would 
let him starve. He looks for the substantial recognition that he 
rightly covets to the booksellers of New York, not of York— 
of Boston, Massachusetts, not of Boston, England; and to the 
mail-order houses that supply the prairie dwellers of the 
West, not to the distributing agencies of his own tight little 
island. 

And now the offices of that solid British institution, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, have been moved from Cambridge 
University, England, to New York City, and the latest edition 
of the work, it is announced, has been printed in Chicago. No 
doubt the explanation of this remarkable change of base lies 
partly in the tremendous convulsion that has turned England 
into a munition factory and stopped most of its ordinary wheels 
of industry. But even before the war, ten times as many sets 
of the Britannica, it seems, were sold here as in the land of its 
birth. And it is a curious fact that the Britannica found appre- 
ciative friends in America even in the days of the fathers of 
the Republic. It is stated on reputable authority that Wash- 
ington owned a copy of the first edition, for which he paid cash, 
after failing to obtain a set through taking a “ chance ” in one 
of the lotteries—perhaps at a county fair—which were in his 
time regarded as entirely proper and commendable. One of the 
entries in his diary reads, as thus reported, “ Took chance in 
Encye. Brit.—lost,” and another, “ Bought Encye. Brit.” 
Alexander Hamilton was also an owner of the Britannica, and 
Thomas Jefferson is said to have read the work wisely and well, 
as evinced by certain quotations from it. 

In those days the Encyclopedia Britannica was certainly not 
prepared especially for the American public. Its genesis in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, made this impossible. It was first pub- 
lished there in 1768, under the auspices of a “ Society of Gen- 
tlemen.” Strangely enough, most of the work involved in the 
preparation of this first edition was done by three self-made 
men, who would no doubt have disowned the appellation of 
“gentleman” in the sense of a man of means and leisure. 
MacFarquhar, an Edinburgh printer, published the book and 
sold it in parts issued weekly at sixpence a copy; Bell, an 
engraver, helped finance the undertaking and engraved all the 
pictures for the work ; and Smellie, a proof-reader, wrote many 
of the articles and prepared the whole work for the press. 
Smellie was a man of parts and was a friend of Burns the poet, 
and Burns paid this tribute to him: 


r VME brings its revenges for every international gibe. A 


“ His uncombed grizzly locks, wild staring, thatched 
A head for thought profound and clear unmatched.” 


The evolution of the work thus begun by these three hard- 
headed Scotchmen forms a story as romantic as any in the 
history of book-making. As first planned, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica was designed as a “ Dictionary of Arts and Sciences.” 
Its popularity was such-.-some cwelve thousand sets of the first 


!The Encyclopedi. Britannica, A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
and General Information. Eleventh Edition. Handy Volume Issue. 29 vols. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica Company, New York. 
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edition being sold, a very large issue for those days—that in a 
few years a new edition was called for. The redoubtable Smellix 
refused to have anything to do with this second edition, because, 
forsooth, it was decided to include history and biography in it. 
and that did not suit his stern sense’ of the fitness of things for 
such a book. One reads with regret, and yet with a certain 
admiration of an unbending character, that, because of his 
exacting ideals of what should go into the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, he refused an offer from the publishers that would 
have made him a rich man, and dropped out of the history of 
the work. What would have been his dismay at the all-inclusive 
character of the most recent phase of the great work which he 
fathered ! 

The first edition comprised only three volumes. The inclu- 
sion of history and biography largely expanded the second edi- 
tion, bringing it up to ten volumes. A third edition was soon 
under way; this, completed in 1797, consisted of eighteen huge 
tomes. By this time the Britannica had fairly struck its gait : 
and it maintained for several generations the dignified appear- 
ance and the general plan that now characterized it. Those were 
the days when bulk counted for much in the rating of a book : 
and the subscribers to the Britannica of that time certainly “ got 
their money’s worth” in size. 

The first edition of the Britannica was not mainly the work of 
scholars as such; the editor of the second and third editions. 
James Tytler, was a man of fine education, who preferred the 
practice of letters to that of medicine. He was no dry-as-dust 
recluse, however, but was a militant reformer. He attacked the 
British excise system with such effect that he was forced to flee 
to America while his great Encyclopedia was still going through 
the press. Thus one of the founders of the Britannica sought 
asylum in a country which later was to become the chief promo- 
ter and user of the work. Tytler bequeathed a tradition of 
scholarship to the Britannica which has characterized it ever 
since. This tradition was soon matched by another—that of 
liberal payment to the scholars and other eminent men who now 
began to contribute the special articles for which the Britannica 
was to become famous. Archibald Constable, Sir Walter Scott's 
publisher, became associated with the work at the inception of 
its fifth edition. He induced Sir Walter, it is said, to drop the 
writing of “ Waverley” for a while in order to contribute to 
the Britannica. Scott wrote the article on the “ Drama,” and 
the magic of his name kept this article in the Encyclopedia for 
nearly half a century without revision. And Constable, perhaps 
with a touch of the extravagance that afterwards led to his fail- 
ure in business, set the high-water mark of generosity in paying 
for his articles by sending Professor Dugald Stewart the at that 
time unheard-of sum of £1,700 (nearly $8,500) for his article on 
Philosophy. But then the article was really a book in itself. It 
occupied 423 pages of the Encyclopedia—representing at least 
two volumes of an ordinary octavo work. 

At the other end of the scale of payment was that received by 
a well-known American for his article on a subject concerning 
which he is a recognized authority. He returned the liberal check 
sent to him, with the statement that, as he was a Government 
employee and had learned what he had told in his article main]) 
while in the service of the Government, he did not feel justifie«! 
in accepting payment for his contribution ! 

Men of the highest celebrity have felt honored by invitation- 
to write for the Britannica. Few men have been able to resist 
the implied compliment of a request to write for this celebrate: 
compendium of knowledge. Rudyard Kipling is said to have 
been one of the few. Invited to write about the late Lord Rol- 
erts, Kipling is stated to have declined with thanks, on th 
ground that he was a hero-worshiper, that Roberts was one o! 
his heroes, and that therefore he could not write the kind of 
judicial review that would be called for by a work like the 
Britannica. ; 

One of the shortest contributions to a work remarkable for 
the length of some of its monographs was the contribution of 
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King Edward of England to the Britannica. This was in the 
wticle on Knighthood. King Edward permitted an artist to 
make paintings of several of the gorgeous decorations bestowed 
hy various orders of knighthood which were in his collection in 
Windsor Castle. The final arrangement of these in the Bri- 
tannica’s pages was personally directed by the King, who wrote 
for the page of pictures the caption, “ Orders of Knighthood, 
arranged in accordance with His Majesty’s wishes and com- 
mand.” The King was particularly desirous that the Victorian 
Order, instituted by himself, should be correctly illustrated for 
the Britannica. 

Speaking of royalty reminds one of the later development in 
the popularization of the Encyelopedia—namely, the placing 
of it in the hands of the subscribers on the installment plan of 
purchase. This 1s especially a feature of the disposal of the 
Handy Volume Edition, eighty-five per cent of the American 
purchasers of that edition subscribing to it on that plan. Never- 
theless, this method has been popular in England also, and the 
story is told that a set of the Britannica went into Windsor 
Castle in this way—the purchase of course being made by one 
of the less opulent princes of the blood royal! An American 
lady, the wife of a railway king, once went into the offices of 
the Britannica in New York City and asked, after examining 
the work, “ What classes purchase this book by the installment 
plan?” ‘ Madam,” was the diplomatic reply, “ we never give 
particulars as to the names of those who buy through the install- 
ment plan, but I can assure you that people of every class and 
rank find it convenient to purchase by this method.” ‘“ Very 
well, then you may send me a set on that plan of payment,” 
was the decision of the multi-millionaire’s wife. 

The criticism has often been directed against the Britannic: 
that it was a British publication and that it paid scant attention 
to things American. In earlier days this criticism might have 
been valid. But when an American undertook the production 
of the tenth edition the Americanization of the Britannica 
began —later to be still more accentuated by the removal of the 
publication and printing offices to the United States. In that 
edition a large number of the articles.on American subjects 
were written by representative Americans. 

By this time the vast majority of the Britannica’s subscribers 
were Americans, and the importance of treating American sub- 
jects from the American point of view became still more strongly 
impressed upon the managers. They adopted a novel means of 
making the British editor of the eleventh edition, Mr. Hugh 
Chisholm; acquainted with the American environment. He was 
invited to take a year’s vacation in the United States, to be 
spent in visiting all sections of the country. This he did, and 
the broader outlook of the eleventh edition on things American 
can no doubt be traced to the influence of this visit. Not only 
was the example of the tenth edition in giving American sub- 
jects to American writers followed in the eleventh edition, but 
more and more were competent specialists found in America to 
write on general subjects. As an instance it may be remarked 
that, though Great Britain has more Mohammedans among her 
subjects than any other Power, yet it was in an American Uni- 
versity (that of Chicago) that a man regarded as the greatest 
authority on Islam was sought and found to write for the En- 
cyclopedia the important article on Mohammedanism. 

The American manager of the Britannica one day made a 
lucky discovery for the work and for his countrymen. He 
found that by printing the book on an exceedingly thin, tough 
paper he could overcome the chief objection of many readers to 
the Eneyelopedia. They disapproved of the huge bulk of the 
volumes. Space in an ordinary American home is at a pre- 
nium. By the use of India paper the size of the volumes could 
be cut down more than half. Later he made another important 
dliscovery even more valuable for the vast mass of his country- 
ven. He found that the size of the page itself could be reduced, 
with a further saving in space, and, still more important, with 
iu very considerable saving in price. 

The full-size library edition of this great Encyclopedia was 
i somewhat expensive luxury. Many households could not 
afford the luxury even in the simplest binding. How was this 
great work to be made a truly popular one in price? 

It was here that an art that was unknown in the days of the 
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Britannieca’s beginnings came to the aid of the American mana- 
ger. By photography the treasures wrapped up in the 30,000 
odd pages of the big Britannica could be reduced to a smaller 
size with a guarantee of absolute accuracy such as could not be 
obtained in any reprint. On experiment it was found that the 
page could be so reduced that 64 pages could be printed on a 
sheet, where only 16 of the larger size could be printed. Here 
was a possible economy of the greatest importance The work 
was begun. Four pages on one photographic plate were all that 
could be made consistently with the best results. Nearly 8,000 
large dry plates must be used in reproducing the edition. As a 
matter of fact, nearly twice that number were actually used, in 
order to insure absolute perfection of every typographical detail. 
A large plant was kept busy for a year on this photographic 
work alone. And both this work and the huge order for press- 
work and binding—one of the largest contracts of the sort ever 
placed in America—were executed in Chicago. Truly, westward 
the star of empire has taken its course in the successive editions 
of the Britannica. 

This American Handy Volume Britannica is before me as I 
write. It is certainly a handsome, an impressive, and a remark- 
ably compact set of books. The individual volumes can easily 
and comfortably be held in one hand as one reads. The paper 
is thin but strong, the presswork is excellent, the illustrations 
are clear, the binding is strong, serviceable, and workmanlike. 

But is this new, American edition legible as thus reduced ? 
Fairly to answer this question one must remember that legibility 
in type depends a good deal on what we are accustomed to read 
and upon the light we read by. The child, reading slowly, de- 
mands. large letters with lines widely spaced. The adult, read- 
ing rapidly, takes in many words intuitively at a glance The 
reader of the daily paper is accustomed to small type and finds 
no inconvenience in deciphering even the “agate ” of the small 
advertisements. The type of the Handy Volume Britannica is 
larger than that in which most daily newspapers are set. Even 
the type used for citations, bibliographies, ete., is as large as 
that of the average.“ want” advertisement. It is also much 
sharper and clearer than that of the average daily paper. Read 
in a good light, as all print should be, it is for most eyes thor- 
oughly legible. Of course if an occasional reader finds it 
fatiguing, he has an easy remedy in a reading-glass for the 
specially small type. It may be added that that monumental 
and most ‘useful French encyclopedia, Larousse’s “ Grand Diec- 
tionnaire Universel du XIX Sitcle,” is printed in smaller type 
than that of the Handy Volume Britannica. 

These little volumes seem so convenient that one wishes that 
the late President of the Chinese Republic, Yuan Shih-kai, 
could have seen them. To what heights of enthusiasm would 
he have risen regarding them when he could say this about the 
larger-size Britannica : 

This wonderful little book, which I could hide in my former 
sleeve [this was after the President of China had adopted 
European dress], tells me more about my own country and 
people than I ever knew before. It is truer than all our books, 
and I shall seek to have it translated. 


Thus the East meets the West at last in commendation of 
this Anglo-American book. Another noteworthy fact in consid- 
ering this coalescence is that the people of China’s great-little 
neighbor, Japan, subscribe to more copies of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica than do the people of any of Great Britain’s colo- 
nies—and pay for them more promptly than does the average 
subscriber in our own land, which sends this literary boon to 
the appreciative Orient. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that, though the Eneyclo- 
pedia Britannica is now published, produced, and distributed 
almost entirely in America, the manufacture of the Handy 
Volume edition will soon cease. The great war has not only 
vaused the transfer of the entire plant to America, but the long 
tentacles of that stupendous struggle have reached to the United 
States and stopped the production of India paper, on which this 
edition is printed. That paper is made from flax; flax can no 
longer be procured in quantities sufficient for the paper re- 
quired by an edition of this great work. From this statement 
the forehanded book-lover may extract his own moral. 








“THE LION OF FLANDERS” 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF 


HE worst outrage that can be wreaked upon mankind 

has at last been wreaked on the wounded body of a coun- 

try whose only crime was its scrupulous adherence both 
to the letter and the spirit of international law. The only 
crime of Belgium was that she kept her word and desired to 
maintain her neutrality. 

From the very first Belgium, as a little neutral country, has 
turned her eyes with a noble faith towards the greatest of 
neutrals. Every American, I think, might feel proud of the 
pathetic confidence of his little Belgian brother, manifested in 
such a passage as this from a well-known Belgian writer. He 
is describing the first encounter of the Burgomaster Max with 
the German bullies : 

On sait de quel front le premier magistrat communal accueillit 
les rodomontades allemandes. Les jonckers croyaient l’intimider 
en jetant leurs revolvers sur la table en maniére- d’exorde & la 
diseussion. D’un méme geste ostentatoire, Max déposa devant 
lui son stylographe. Le sourire ironique dont le ministre des 
Etats-Unis souligna cette riposte, wéchappa point aux sub- 
ordonnés de Sixt von Arnim, et, peut-etre pour la prem ire fois 
de leur vie, les bravaches se trouverent tout babas. On n’avait pas 
prévu, dans leurs manuels (invasion, comment un bourgmestre 
pouvait répondre & une brutalité renouvelée de Pancétre Brenn.? 


In this case, the reply was, in fact, a terrible menace to Ger- 
many. A thousand years hence her crime will be written upon 
the rocks for the exeeration of all mankind. The sword can 
never obliterate one letter of that writing. And, surely, it should 
make Americans proud to realize that the note of confidence in 
the passage I have quoted was addressed to their own Nation as 
to “the big brother.” Its sincerity is all the more clear because 
it is not made directly. It is a side-glance, a pressure of the 
hand on the big brother’s arm. 

It took England a long time to prepare ; but she is doing her 
utmost now. [ have seen the roads of France pouring the whole 
might of the British Empire towards Belgium; and I have 
heard the continuous sound of the guns, like the sound of the 
Atlantie in storm against the coasts of Maine, unbroken for a 
single moment, pounding their difficult way onward, foot by 
foot. I have seen our wounded coming back from the trenches, 
and smelled the chloroform in a score of villages. [have seen the 
little wooden crosses in our graveyards—not scores or hundreds, 
but thousands of them—close up to the trenches; and the men 
(ligging new graves by the hundred in readiness, while the shells 
whined above them to provide new tenants for the clay. And I 
think I have heard, occasionally, the big brother saying in his 
sleep that all the nations—ineluding his little brother—have 
* sinned equally,” and that we are “all war-mad.” 

And now comes the final outrage. Americans knew some- 
thing of the meaning of slavery. Have they forgotten ? 

But they have never known a slavery like this, where inno- 
cent men are suddenly torn away from their families, in the 
heart of a highly civilized community, and set to work against 
the lives of their own people. It is the crowning infamy of 
Germany, the most damning indictment of her civilization, that 
she should have perpetrated this appalling horror. 

But the world has supped so full on horrors that it seems 
impossible to convey all that this few crime means. Does the big 
brother realize that women and children, at this hour, throw 
themselves in agony before the trains that are carrying their 
husbands and sons and fathers away into this new slavery ; that 
even the destinations of the slaves are unknown ; and that thou- 

\** We know with what courage our first city magistrate met the German bragga- 
docio. The Junkers thought they could intimidate him by throwing their-revolvers 
on the table at the outset of the discussion. With the same bold gesture, Max laid 
his stylograph before him. The ironical smile with which the United States Minister 
noted this retort did not escape the notice of the subalterns of Sixt von Arnim ; and 
perhaps for the first time in their lives the bullies found themselves made to appear 
silly. No one had warned them, in their manuals of instruction as to an invasion, 
that a burgomaster might dare to reply to a brutality like that of the ancient 
Brenn repeated in modern times” [the reference is to the act of Brennus, who, after 
taking Nome, demanded a ransom and threw his sword into the scales when the 
gold was weighed, saying, ‘* Woe to the conquered !"’). 
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SLAVE RAIDS IN BELGIUM 
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sands are simply lost, probably forever, to those whom the 
love, for it becomes more and more difficult to trace them i 
their enforced wanderings ? 

THE EVIDENCE 

[ have had exceptional opportunities for obtaining the fu 
history of this latest German outrage from the lips of some o 
the most responsible Belgian citizens, including one of the mo- 
distinguished members of the University of Louvain. The ey 
dence proves conclusively that the crime had been long pr 
meditated, and that it is part of the general scheme of Germa 
domination. I feel that it is something like a duty to presen: 
this evidence to American readers. 

Let me, first of all, destroy at once any illusion that thi. 
slave system has been forced upon the Germans. They declar: 
that they have adopted it for humanitarian reasons in order t 
help the unemployed. This is perhaps the most hypocritical lie is: 
history; and it is the only defense offered by the Germans. 1]: 
is well, then, that the reader should have the complete answe 
before him at once, and that he should read what follows in th: 
light of that answer. The Germans have taken a very larg. 
proportion of students, teachers, and business men who wer: 
not only engaged in comparatively well paid work, but also ha:| 
money of their own. They were expressly invited by the Ge)- 
mans themselves to bring this money- with them in the pre- 
liminary notice announcing that they were to be called u). 
Moreover, the Germans deliberately shut down, in many case-. 
the perfectly innocent business upon which these men were e1- 
gaged, in order to create for Germany the excuse she needed. 

The history of the whole affair can be stated briefly. 

In a placard issued on the 2d of September, 1914, Baron von 
der Goltz, the Acting Governor-General of Belgium, relieve: 
the fears of the Belgians by saying : “* I ask no one to renounce 
his patriotie sentiments ; but I expect from you all a reasonable 
submission and an absolute obedience to the orders of the Govy- 
ernor-General.” This placard was posted in Brussels. 

In November, 1914, the Belgian refugees in Holland were 
actually invited to return to Belgium. The Germans pledge! 
themselves to restore “ normal conditions.” An official declar:- 
tion was made by Baron von Huehne, military governor «of 
Antwerp, and read in all the parish churches of the city. 
“Young men,” it declared, “need have no fear of being de- 
ported to Germany, either to be enrolled in the army or to be 
subjected to forced labor.” 

Baron von der Goltz announced that this declaration applic:| 
to the whole country, and he made this solemn promise to Car- 
dinal Mercier, in the presence of two German staff officers an:| 
the private secretary of the Cardinal. 

FIRST MEASURES OF PERSECUTION 

These promises were not kept ; for they were German proi- 
ises. They were followed in quick succession by the Free 
striking of the Belgian flag, the suppression of the Belgian 
colors in Brussels and in the provinces, the forbidding of the 
Te Deum on the name day of the King, of the sale of portrait- 
of the royal family, and of the playing or singing of the 
national anthem. Then came the obligation to use the Germai 
language, together with the German school inspection. All this 
was done, of course, to destroy so far as possible not only the 
patriotism but the nationality, the soul, of Belgium. Larg» 
numbers tried to escape over the Dutch border. But electric 
wires (death-dealing to any who tried to cross them) were poste: 
all along the frontier, and the population was entrapped com- 
pletely. It became more and more difficult to obtain news «f 
what was happening behind the electric death barrier. 

THE FIRST OUTRAGES ON THE WORKING PEOPLE 

At the end of April, 1915, facts of the utmost gravity wei 
brought to the knowledge of the Belgian Government. W or'.- 
men had been persecuted, and even tortured, for refusing to « 
work of a military character for the Germans. The deman| 
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it they should do this, of course, was in direct defiance of 

‘ernational law. 

The railways, which were now the most important part of 

e German military machine, were run by German workmen 
til April, 1915, when the resources of German man power were 
rv mning low and the men were recalled to their military depots. 
(}elgian workmen were called upon to take their places; but 
they refused to assist the enemy. 

Starvation and imprisonment failed to force them into sub- 
inission as completely as the former offers of payment; and one 
hundred and ninety workmen were then deported to Germany, 
where they were treated like convicts and cruelly tortured. 
The nineteenth report of the Belgian Commission of Inquiry 
vave the story of their martyrdom in full. A month later the 
sume methods of “ frightfulness”” were employed at Malines. 
The men of the “ arsenal” were taken from their houses and 


‘hrought to the workshops under military escort. Still they 


refused to obey, and the German method of terrorization was 
ouce more applied ; for not only these workmen but the whole 
town was sentenced to punishment. A poster signed “ von 
issing” and dated May 30, 1915, stated that “the town of 
Maulines must be punished as long as the required number of 
workmen have not resumed work.” Let American citizens in 
their great free Republic consider for a moment this amazing 
iniquity, crowning even the other iniquity. 

The same methods were adopted at the same time with the 
workmen of factories at Ghentbrugge, Jupille, Courtrai, 
toulers, and many other places. Lieutenant-General Graf von 
\Vestarp issued a proclamation to the citizens of Ghent stating 
that “the attitude of certain factories which refuse to work for 
the German army under the pretext of patriotism proves that 
2 movement is afoot to create difficulties to the German army.” 
The reasoning of this is as naive as it is cynically oblivious 
to international law. “ If such an attitude is maintained,” he 
continued, “I will hold the communal authorities responsible, 
uu the population will have itself to blame if the great lib- 
erties granted to it until now are suspended.” 

The innocent civilian population of Belgium, however, obey- 
ing every other demand of their uninvited visitors, justly and 
honorably refused to work. for the German military machine 
against the lives of their own sons and husbands in the trenches. 
The demand was unspeakably infamous, grotesquely infamous— 
the sort of demand that might have been made by a devil suffer- 
ing from softening of the brain. But the threats with which it 
was accompanied were meant in grim earnest, and one by one they 
were carried out till the crucifixion of Belgium was completed. 

In the very face of the generous efforts made on her behalf 
ly the American people, in the face of the considered judgment 
of the whole civilized world, Belgium was subjected—as I shall 
show—to a slave system without parallel in the annals of man- 
kind. Even the German Chancellor admitted that the invasion 
of Belgium was an injustice which the Germans would do their 
hest to repair when the war was over. There are in every country 
followers of this kind of logic, who declare that this kind of 
necessity is paramount in war. But if this first injustice of 
invasion and murder was a necessity (and it was a necessity, of 
course, only to Germany, certainly not to Belgium), what will 
history say of this enslavement of an innocent people? And 
what does America say ? 

THE GERMAN LEGALIZATION OF FORCED LABOR 

Up to this time there had been no special German decree on 
the foreed enlistment of Belgian workmen. As late as the 25th 
of July, 1915, Governor von Bissing issued a placard telling 
the people that “ they should never be compelled to do anything 
against the interests of their country.” 

But this was as hypocritical as the earlier enticements of the 
(xerman authorities ; for they had already prepared the ground 
tor the wholesale deportations which are now being carried out. 

Von Bissing announced on August 10, 1915, that any one 
dependent on public charity who refused to undertake work 
“ without sufficient reason ” should be given from fourteen days’ 
to six months’ imprisonment. “Any one encouraging such 
re‘usal to work by granting relief would be liable to a fine of 
ti hundred pounds or a year’s imprisonment.” 

do not know what the American Relief Organization thinks 
ot his remarkable decree ; but it certainly gives the lie to the 


humanitarian professions of the German authorities, and makes 
their sordid purpose quite unmistakable. 

This decree, however, left it to the Belgian tribunals to 
decide what reasons were sufficient. On May 2, 1916, the de- 
cision was taken out of their hands and placed in those of the 
German military authorities. This meant, of course, that all 
Belgian labor was now entirely at the disposal of the German 
army. Step by step the process had been completed. The 
machinery of the slave system was ready and waiting for the 
touch on the lever. 

On May 13 another decree was issued, whereby “the gov- 
ernors, military commanders, and chiefs of districts are allowed to 
order the unemployed to be taken by force to the spots where 
they have to work.” Hitherto there had been no foreed labor 
outside Belgium. But now, not only were the Belgians to sub. 
mit to Germany’s enforced visit, with its accompaniment of fire 
and massacre and midnight murder, but they themselves were 
to be taken out of their own country by force to work as slaves 
for the invader, in an alien land. 

In the whole range of human history there has been no in- 
justice like this. The Kaiser’s heart “ bled,” we were told, over 
the invasion which harrowed the conscience of his Chancellor. 
What philosophy has brought balm to those two great men? 
Or were they always liars and hypocrites? It is the most con- 
temptible recorded act of any nation or any tribe of savages, 
ignoble beyond belief, the final evidence that Germany is dead. 
The Germans fight duels, and they talk of warlike chivalry. 
But where is their chivalry to the little nation, this David 
among the nations, that dared to face the whole might of Ger- 
many in arms rather than break her word? Only a Germany 
whose soul was dead could have done this thing, a Germany 
dead beyond hope of resurrection. 

About the middle of last October the German Minister 
Helfferich announced in the Reichstag that forced labor would 
now be imposed on the population of the occupied territory ; 
and the General Headquarters of the German army issued a 
notice to all the communes of Flanders. This notice warned 
all those “ who are fit to work that they may be forced to do 
so, even outside their place of residence, if they are obliged to 
have recourse to public charity either for themselves or for those 
dependent on them.” 

Refusal to work in these circumstances is punished with three 
months’ imprisonment or a fine of ten thousand marks. The 
slave raids had already begun at Bruges, and they were ex- 
tended after October 12 to Alost, Termonde, Ghent, Courtrai, 
Mons, Nivelles, Florennes, Antwerp, and finally Brussels, where 
the first deportation was announced for November 18. 


THE METHOD 


Let those who bow down and worship before the idol of effi- 
ciency take note that the method of this devilry was—for tem- 
poral purposes—quite efficient. The Germans had tried for some 
time to obtain information about the unemployed. The National 
Relief Committee and the municipalities who kept the lists re- 
fused to hand them over, despite threats and—frequently—the 
use of force. They were then subjected to blackmail. So anx- 
ious were the Germans to relieve the distress of the ‘“ unem- 
ployed ” that they fined the city of Bruges 200,000 marks out- 
right, with 20,000 marks for every day’s delay in producing 
the lists. The members of the municipality were arrested and 
imprisoned. Still failing to obtain the lists, however, the Ger- 
mans used the electoral lists and their own lists of men of mili- 
tary age, or rounded up the able-bodied men in the streets. The 
philosophy of this method, perhaps, was that, if they deported 
all these whom they could find, there might be more work for 
the unemployed whom they could not find. It would not be too 
curious a piece of reasoning for the logic of Prussia or the 
humanitarianism of the German army. 

The men were usually called together at some mustering 
place, where they were examined as to their fitness for certain 
kinds of work, lack of employment not being a factor one way 
or the other. In many eases, indeed, the unemployed were sent 
back to their homes. Rich and poor alike were deported, and 
skilled artisans—who never lacked employment—were usually 
preferred. In some places every able-bodied man was taken. 

Only twenty-four hours were allowed between the calling up 
and the deportation, and this time had to be spent in preparing 
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a special outfit, particulars of which were given, together with 
the announcement which I mentioned above, that “ money could 
be taken.” Surely a generous, a dangerously generous, excess of 
the spirit of liberty! 

The new slaves were then torn away from their families, 
herded into cattle trucks, and sent off to unknown destinations. 
It is known, however, that large numbers are conveyed to some 
places behind the German lines in France, and* that they are 
digging trenches both in France and in Belgium, helping to 
construct aerodromes, and doing other kinds of military work. 
Others were deported to Germany, as is attested by the numer- 
ous trains passing through Herbestal. But the destination of 
the great majority of individuals is unknown, and they are vom- 
pletely lost to their families, who, in turn, may be forced from 
their present place of residence long before they meet again. 
‘It seems doubtful whether many of these broken families will 
ever be reunited. But the Kaiser's “ bleeding heart” will, no 
doubt, subdue their homelier griefs into a becoming silence. 
So august are the sorrows of Emperors! 

At Ghent and Antwerp the men were taken to concentration 
camps and invited to sign agreements to work in Germany at 
the munificent rate of threepence a day, part of which was to 
he deducted for their food, The agreement was described as 
“voluntary.” Then, in the decree published at Antwerp on 
November 2, follows the sublimely naive declaration that 
* those refusing to sign the voluntary agreement will be imme- 
diately deported to Germany. The point of destination will be 
some place in Germany. The workmen will be distributed among 
the German factories, where they will have to work.” 

Undoubtedly the German devil is suffering from a progressive 
softening of the brain; for his stupidity is as appalling as his 
brutality. The throbbing of the heavy brain can be followed by a 
child. There is obvious method in his deeds, however, though his 
thoughts contradict one another. “ Every deported workman,” 
said the Belgian bishops, “is another soldier for the German 
army, for the Belgians so deported release others for the front. 

The Belgians refused, almost without exception, to sign “ the 
voluntary agreement.” Some of them were promptly deported. 
Others were starved into “ voluntary” submission after they 
had been deprived of food for two or three days. 

But those who were deported, unexhausted by starvation, 
showed all the sublime courage of their nation, a little nation 
Which has leaped to the first rank among all the nations of 
history during these tragic years of war. For Belgium, at 
least, is immortal now with Greece and Rome, a beacon 
light of civilization. And as her sons were carried away 
into their temporal captivity all along the railway lines there 
fluttered “ seraps of paper” of another sort, which had been 
thrown out by the deportees. They bore the legend, “ Wy zudlen 
nooit werken voor den Duitsch, noch onzen naam op papier 
zitten. Lang leve Honig Albert!’ (Wewill never work for the 

‘Germans and never sign an agreement. Long live King Albert !) 

Within a week more than fifteen thousand of these men 
were taken from Flanders. In the Mons district twenty-five 
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per cent of the male population has been earried away. An 
this wholesale deportation continucs. Five train-loads cross th, 
frontier daily. The Germans say they need three hundred an: 
fifty thousand men. 

In the slave trains they are treated worse than cattle. Sixt 
men are crammed into a wagon for forty. The wagons are ope 
to wind and rain, and no food, or very little, is provided. Y: 
as these trains of slaves (who can never be slaves while life 1 
mains to them) roll into the stranger’s land the silent crowd 
who watch them hear the thunder of their national songs ; hear : 
nobler music than all the art of Germany could ever produce : 
hear these prisoners that are kings, chanting the “ Brabaconne 
and “ The Lion of Flanders.” 

* We used to think that music crude,” said a Belgian to m: 
recently, “ but we cannot hear it now without tears.” 

* Apres des siécles desclauvage, 
Le Belge sortant du tombeau 
A reconquis par son courage 
Son nom, ses droits, et son drapeau ; 
Et ta main, souveraine et fiere, 
Peuple, désormais indompté, 
Grava sur ta vieille banniére 


Le Roi, la Loi, la Liberté.” 


And what a symphony is there, transcending anything th: 
the imagination of Beethoven conceived! There, over the sol 
and cries of the women and children, with the mutter of the 
redeeming guns already upon the horizon, rises that might) 
chorus, as the trains move out with their triumphing loaéls of 
white slaves ; and circumstances have added a little to that song : 

They never shall tame him to slavery, 
The proud Lion of Flanders. 
Their fetters may menace his freedom, 
Yet shall his freedom endure. 
They never shall tame him to slavery, 
The proud Lion of Flanders, 
So long as the claws of the Lion 
Can strike, and one Fleming draws breath. 


Time makes a havoe of cities. 

Thrones may perish like snow. 
Armies are hurled to destruction. 

The people, the people shall live. 
Our enemies come in their harness. 

With the shadow of death they surround us. 
We laugh, we laugh at their fury, 

The Lion of Flanders is here. 
Woe to the foe in his folly 

Who comes with his heart full of treason, 
Feigns to caress the old Lion, 

And then lifts his hand up to strike. 
Ay, when they think he is dying, 

And spurn him, and mock at his weakness, 
The Lion of Flanders arises 

And lifts the slow wrath of his mane. 


They never shall tame him to slavery, 
The proud Lion of Flanders . 


PROSPERITY 
ECONOMICS 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


PEAKING in Chicago last month, Mr. F. A. Vanderlip, 

President of the National City Bank of New York, de- 

scribed the American people as “a nation of economic 
illiterates.” His words sound harsh and they wound our egotism, 
but they seem to be justified by the widespread fear that our 
prosperity will be ended with peace, because the prices of nearly 
everything that we produce and consume are then likely to be 
lower. 

This fallacy is so generally believed and proclaimed that it 
may induce an unnecessary depression by mental suggestion 
unless it is successfully combated. . 

The truth is that a healthy and sustained prosperity is im- 
possible unless low prices and a lessening cost of production 


assure the constant increase in consumption of which the indu-- 
trial and commercial activity that we call prosperity is the 
result. 

Our economic illiteracy is responsible for the idea that pro:- 
perity depends upon our success in selling at high prices and 
buying at low prices, or upon our ability to sell much and buy 
little. 

This theory would reduce our economic life to a series o/ 
predatory speculations in which one man’s gain would le 
another's loss. Its absurdity becomes apparent when we refleci 
that it would ultimately put all the world’s wealth in the hands 
of the most selfishly astute individual and make every one els+ 
his servitors. It is clearly atavistiec and can be traced back to 
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See the article by Alfred Noyes entitled ‘* The Lion of Flanders ” on page 146 of this issue 
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THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


FAMOUS STIPPLE ENGRAVINGS IN THE HALSEY 
COLLECTION, RECENTLY SOLD 


rWwo 


The picture at the left is entitled “* Sensibility,” and is a portrait of Lady 
Hamilton, who was originally a blacksmith’s daughter, became a celebrated 
beauty, and was much admired by Admiral Nelson. It was engraved by 
by Romney. At the right is ‘* Miss Farren”’ 
‘tolo fter a portrait by Sir 


Richard Earlom after a painting 
later Countess of Derby), engraved by 
This print brought $1,900 at the Halsey sale in New 


Thomas Lawrence 
York City. See editorial comment 


JRAPHS FROM BAIN NEWS SERVICE 
MRS. MARY M. WILEY 


MRS. R, ©, LAYMAN 
of Fresno, California 


of Hutchinson, Kansas 


WOMEN MEMBERS OF 


COURTESY OF THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 





MRS. VIRGINIA M. SPINKS 


of San Franc 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE, WHO WILL CAST THEIR 


VOTES FOR MR. 


MRS. W. C. TYLER 
of Los Angeles 
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PHOTOGRAPH FROM PAUL THOMPSON 
FREDERICK C, SELOUS 
African hunter, rey and pioneer, killed in action in East Africa, 
in an engagement with German forces. He was born in 1851, Mr. 
Roosevelt, of whom Capt: in Selous was a friend and companion in 
exploration, said of him: ‘* His whole life was a preparation for 
rendering to his country just such service as he gave in the last 
two years and a half... . . H fearless yet the gentlest 
and straightest of men 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
DESTRUCTION OF PETROLEUM IN WAR-RIDDEN RU 
Before the capture of the important Rumanian city of Constanza (named in honor of Constan 
sister of Constantine the Great) by the Germans, the defenders set fire to petroleum wells and 
plies in order to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy 
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PHOTOGRAPH FROM CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 
PHOTOGRAPH FROM PAUL THOMPSON 


) DESTRUCTION OF MUNITIONS IN PEACEFUL AMERICA 
WILLIAM F. CODY (“BUFFALO BILL”) 


A vast munition plant at Kingsland, New Jersey, caught fire on January 11 and was destroyed to 

the accompaniment of the e xplosion of m: my, thousands of shells destined for the Russian army. 

The noise is described as resembling that of a ‘‘ major battle’? of the present war. The 1,400 men 

employed escaped in safety, but the property loss amounted to several million dollars. See reference 
to this in editorial pages 


ican pioneer, plainsman, scout, and originator of the ‘‘ Wild 
show. Served in the army during the Civil War, and as 

scout for various expeditions against hostile Indians. He was born 
in 1845, and daed a few days ago in Denver. See editorial comment 
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the time when robbery and conquest were the means by which 
men and nations sought to become rich. The Chinese Wall and 
the protective tariff are both its children. It inspired the Ger- 
man aggression that brought about the present war. It is the 
friend of privilege and the foe of democracy, and it is essentially 
immoral in that it is supremely selfish. 

It has taken centuries to disabuse the public mind of the idea 
that the political aggrandizement of the nation is the true pur- 
pose of government rather than the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ; and the intellectual conversion is not yet com- 
plete, even in the United States. 

Time may likewise be required to secure universal recogni- 
tion of the fact that service is a pre-essential of permanent suc- 
cess in commerce and industry, and that the efficiency of the 
service rendered depends very largely upon the cost at which 
the needs of society are supplied. 

Fortunately for this country, some of our leaders in the world 
of business appreciate this great truth, but the “ economic illit- 
eracy” with which Mr. Vanderlip has charged us remains so 
general that most people still feel exhilarated when prices are 
going up, and depressed when they are declining. 

This exhilaration is not unlike that produced by the use of 
alcohol. It may be agreeable while it lasts, but it induces reck- 
lessness and waste, and is sure to be followed by exhaustion and 
reduced efficiency. The ideal of the economist is a community 
or a world in which, through the progress of science and inven- 
tion, the cost of everything that men produce and consume is 
heig constantly reduced so that those who labor may come into 
possession of a larger share of the wealth that they create, and 
the standard of living may be continuously advanced. 

The illusion produced by advancing prices is, however, so 
subtle and the glow that we feel as each day registers a higher 
valuation for what we own is so grateful that it is exceedingly 
difficult for us to understand that these conditions are not bene- 
ficial, ancl that our economic well-being depends upon a reversal 
ot the price tendency. : 

The confusion of the average mind in regard to even the 
slnplest proposition in economics is well illustrated by the old 
story of the counterfeit money and the boots. A stranger in a 
shoemaker’s shop bought a pair of boots for ten dollars and 
handed the shoemaker a fifty-dollar bill in payment. Not having 
the necessary money in his till, the shoemaker asked the butcher 
next door te give him five ten-dollar notes for it, and the stranger 
went off with the boots and his change. The next morning the 
butcher brought the fifty-dollar bill back to the shoemaker, say- 
ing that it was a counterfeit, and insisted upon good money in its 
place. The shoemaker was compelled to reimburse him. The 
question is, how much did the shoemaker lose ? 

It seems simple, there is no “catch” in it, and yet when sub- 

mitted to a dinner-table it will generally be answered wrongly 
by most of those present, and some of them will become violent 
in attempting to demonstrate the correctness of their mistaken 
replies. 
_ It is suggested that any one who resents the charge of eco- 
nomi¢ illiteracy should submit the problem to a company of 
a dozen intelligent people and note the time that they require 
to agree upon the correct answer. 

The result will probably convince him that it is exceedingly 
<lifficult for the average man to grasp any proposition in which 
more than two mathematical relations have to be kept constantly 
in mind, and that even the most highly trained intelligence is 
likely to err when considering the bearing that the price factor 
has upon the economic life of a hundred million people or the 
world. 

A knowledge of higher mathematics is required for the solu- 
tion of an equation that deals with more than three unknown 
quantities, and unless we reduce the equation of prices to its 
simplest form we are likely to get far beyond our depth. 

The economic community in its simplest form may be piec- 
tured as consisting of two men with their wives who have been 
cast away upon a productive but unknown island that is unvis- 
ited beeause it is unknown. 

One of the men is a farmer, the other an artisan skilled in 
spinning and weaving. Both of them have sufficient mechan- 
ical ability to build a simple house, and we will provide them 
with money by assuming that each of them has tive hundred 
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dollars in gold that he was able to bring ashore when they were 
cast away. : 

In this picture we have a complete though primitive commu- 
nity of civilization. The three essentials of existence—food, 
‘aiment, and shelter—can be provided by one or the other 
of its members, and each of them is supplied with money to 
facilitate barter, which is, after all, the only purpose of money. 

The economic laws which govern this small community are 
immutable, and would be operative even though its membership 
should be enlarged and its functions multiplied to elude the 
world of to-day and all its activities. 

From a study of the microcosm which is comprehensible to 
us we may, therefore, learn the economic laws of the cosmos 
which is beyond our grasp. 

In the pursuit of this study let us consider what would be the 
normal and natural development of the small community thus 
described. 

Its respective members would, no doubt, build houses for 
themselves, and then proceed as promptly as possible to provide 
food and clothing for each other. The farmer would at once 
undertake the production of the necessary food crops, the rais- 
ing of live stock, and the production of some fiber, such as cotton 
or flax; and the artisan would construct a spinning-wheel and 
a loom by the use of which the fiber produced could be con- 
verted into cloth. 

In time the usufruct of their respective labors would be ex- 
changed to meet their respective needs. 

The farmer would need clothing and the weaver would need 
food, and the ratio of exchange, if fixed in money, would prob- 
ably bear some relation to the time and labor employed in the 
production of each of these two essentials. If the production of 
the food the weaver consumed required more time and labor 
than the manufacture of the cloth the farmer used, and the 
value of the two things in exchange were based upon the time 
and labor required for their production, it is evident that the 
farmer would soon have all the weaver’s money. To prevent 
this the weaver might raise the price of his product—that is, he 
might demand food that it cost two days to produce for the 
cloth that he could manufacture in one day. In his case this 
would be the equivalent of an advance in wages. 

The farmer would, of course, protest against the higher prices 
asked and would buy as little cloth as possible. He would also 
reduce his production of food and fiber, because the purchasing 
power of the weaver would be reduced. He might even waste 
his energy by endeavoring to manufacture cloth so as to be 
independent of the man who was trying to raise prices on him. 
It is evident that no one would be benefited by the weaver’s 
attempt to advance prices, even though it might give him higher 
wages for a time. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that the weaver deter- 
mined to increase his revenue by adding to his production a new 
and attractive variety of cloth that would tempt the farmer and 
his wife to have two suits of clothes instead of one, and so 
increase their willingness to buy. It would probably result that 
the farmer, having learned the comfort of abundant and 
attractive clothing, would require more and more. To get the 
money with which to buy he would produce a greater variety 
of food crops, for which the weaver would spend his increased 
income and by the eating of which his health would be improved 
and his longevity and productive power increased. 

To add to his production the farmer would have to put more 
land under cultivation, and to increase his output the weaver 
would be compelled to multiply his spindles and looms. Both 
of them would no doubt come to use labor-saving machinery. 

By the time the grandchildren of each had reached maturity 
and the population of the island had been increased the land 
of the farmer and the mechanical plant of the weaver would 
have the exchangeable value that we call wealth and could be used 
as a basis of credit or sold to some of the younger generation, who 
had in turn become producers of more than they consumed. 

Now, this is precisely the way in which all wealth is created. 
It is the product of human labor, physical or mental. 

Its growth is accelerated as men become more industrious or 
efficient, and their efficiency is enormously increased by educa- 
tion, a knowledge of science, and the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Wages and profits have nothing to do with the creation 
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of wealth. They are the means used to equate its distribution 
in proportion to the effort or intelligence required for its 
production. 


That they are often in maladjusiment is admitted, but this 


is due to the selfishness of men, and the wage question is one 
of social ethics rather than economics. 

The important thing for us to remember just now is that 
increased production means lower prices and increased wealth 
for the world, and that increased wealth, if it is wisely used, 
means increased health, comfort, and happiness for mankind 
and the increased activity in the business world that we call 
prosperity. 

Wealth is not money or checks or bank credits. Wealth 
consists of the various “ things” that men can use, the culti- 
rated land upon which they can be produced, and the buildings 
and machinery necessary for their manufacture and transpor- 
tation. As these things and the means of making them increase 
prices will decline, but there will be more of them to be ex- 
changed, and there will therefore be increased business activ- 
ity, for business activity is nothing but the exchange of goods. 

These truths, which are almost self-evident but not always 
understood, have been laboriously developed in an effort to dis- 
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pel the apprehension that the prospect of “lower prices after 
the war” is creating in some quarters. 

For some two and a half years all the energy of Europe and 
much of the energy of America have been devoted to destruc- 
tion. With peace this energy will again become productive, and 
its efficiency will be immensely increased by the lessons of the 
It is maintained that the inerease in the world’s wealth 
during the nineteenth century exceeded the entire accumulation 
prior to that time. This is attributed to the greater production 
made possible by steam, electricity, and labor-saving machinery. 

With peace the education in industry, organization, and eco- 
nomics that the world has received during the war will still fur- 
ther quicken the productive processes that are being constantly 
accelerated by the normal progress of science and invention. 

It is quite possible that the addition to the world’s wealth 
that will be made during the remaining eighty-three years of 
the twentieth century may again exceed the entire accumula- 
tion of the past. 

A reduction in cost and a gradual decline in prices is a neces- 
sary condition of this growth. 

o regard it as an evidence or an omen of diminished pros- 
perity is entirely to reverse its significance. 


THE WHITE COMRADE 
BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


Under our curtain of fire, 

Over the clotted clods, 

We charged, to be withered, to reel 
And despairingly wheel 

When the bugles bade us retire 
From the terrible odds. 


As we ebbed with the battle-tide, 

Fingers of red-hot steel 

Suddenly closed on my side. 

I fell, and began to pray. 
’ I crawled on my hands and lay 
Where a shallow shell-crater yawned wide ; 
Then I swooned. . . . 
When I woke, it was yet day. 
Fierce was the pain of my wound , 
Yet I saw it was death to stir, 
For fifty paces away 
Their trenches were. 
In torture I prayed for the dark 
And the stealthy step of my friend 
Who, stanch to the very end, 
Would creep to the danger zone 
And offer his life as a mark 
To save my own. 


Night fell. I heard his tread, 

Not stealthy, but firm and serene, 
As if my comrade’s head 

Were lifted far from that scene 
Of passion and pain and dread - 
As if my comrade’s heart 

In carnage took no part ; 

As if my comrade’s feet 

Were set on some radiant street 
Such as no darkness might haunt - 
As if my comrade’s eyes 

No deluge of flame might surprise, 
No death and destruction daunt, 
No red-beaked bird dismay, 

Nor sight of decay. 


Then in the bursting shells’ dim light 
I saw he was elad in white. 


For a moment I thought that I saw the smock 
Of a shepherd in search of his flock, 

Or some woman crazed by fright, 

Clad in her wedding frock. 

Alert were the enemy, too, 

And their bullets flew 

Straight at a mark no bullet could fail ; 

For the seeker was tall and his robe was bright ; 
But he did not flee nor quail. 

Instead, with unhurrying stride 

He came, 

And gathering my tall frame, 

Like a child, in his arms. . . . 


I swooned, and awoke 

From a blissful dream 

In a eave by a stream. 

My silent comrade had bound my side. 

No pain now was mine, but a wish that I spoke,— 
A mastering wish to serve this man 

Who had ventured through hell my doom to revoke, 
As only the truest of comrades can. 

I begged him to tell me how best I might aid him, 
And urgently prayed him 

Never to leave me, whatever betide ;— 

When I saw he was hurt— 

Shot through the hands that were clasped in prayer ! 
Then, as the dark drops gathered there 

And fell in the dirt, 

The wounds of my friend 

Seemed to me such as no man might bear. 

Those bullet-holes in the patient hands ‘ 
Seemed to transcend 

All horrors that ever these war-drenched lands 

Had known or would know till the mad world’s end. 
Then suddenly I was aware 

That his feet had been wounded too ; 

And, dimming the white of his side, 

A dull stain grew. 

“ You are hurt, White Comrade !" I cried. 

His words I already foreknew : 

“ These are old wounds,” said he, 

“ But of late they have troubled me.” 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of January 17, 1917 
Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 


be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—THe Eprrors. 
I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Topic: Deal Justly with Germany. 
Reference : Editorial pages 97, 
Questions : 

1. What is militarism? 2. How could 
German militarism be smashed without 
smashing the Germans? 3. Is militarism 
to be found in any other nation than Ger- 
many? Discuss. 4. The Outlook main- 
tains that Germany is a criminal nation, 
and then it says the Allies should deal 
justly with Germany. What is the way to 
deal with a criminal? How is it possible 
to deal with a criminal nation other than 
by relentless and exterminating warfare ? 
5. Are not nations irresponsible and hence 
immune from criminal charges? Discuss. 
6. Is it or is it not right to draw a distinction 
between private and public morality ? 7. Is 
it not a traditionally recognized preroga- 
tive that a sovereign state has the privilege 
of employing armed force for any purpose 
it sees fit? Historically or otherwise, is 
it right, then, to call Germany a crimi- 
nal nation? 8 Do you think it is true 
that the only restraint upon the con- 
duct of a sovereign state, outside of its 
own will, is armed force? This belief is 
commonly held. Discuss the question. 
9. What is international law ? Who makes 
it? Just how is it made? Isit real? Can 
it be enforced ? Suppose it is disregarded, 
what then? 10. Do you believe it is the 
duty of a civilized nation to break off rela- 
tionships with any nation that disregards 
international law? Why, or why not? 
11. The Outlook contends that Germany 
has been brought to bay, and therefore asks 
for peace. What right or authority has The 
Outlook to hold to such belief when Germany 
tells the world that she offers peace because 
she is sure of her strength? Both Germany 
and The Outlook can’t be right. Discuss. 
12. This editorial says that “the Allies 
have no right to destroy Germany.” Why 
haven't they? Would or would not the 
Allies be better off if they did destroy 
Germany? 15. If one nation or a group 
of nations believes another nation has a poor, 
inefficient, or unjust government, why has 
it not the right to impose a better form of 
government upon such a nation? Discuss 
with care. 14. Do you think that principles 
that are applicable to individuals should 
also be regarded as applicable to nations ? 
Reasons. 15. Are there not times when it 
is right to advocate revenge? 16. What 
ate some of the things “justice by Ger- 
many and justice to Germany ” would lead 
to? 17. If an individual has a right to his 
own opinions, has not his nation a right to 
_ those opinions into universal effect ? 
8. Diseuss The Outlook editorial quoted 
from the issue of February 23, 1916. Is 
the repetition of it timely ? 

II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The Webb-Kenyon Law Sus- 
tained. 

Reference: Page 92. 
(Questions : 

1. What is the theory of States’ rights ? 


Discuss the influence of this theory in 
American history. 2. Which of our politi- 
cal parties accepts this political doctrine 
as a fundamental belief? Do you think it 
time this theory was entirely discarded ? 
3. What “excellent reasons” are there 
“ for rejoicing that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has upheld the Webb- 
Kenyon Law”? 4. State the Webb-Ken- 
yon Law. 5. Explain what is meant by a 
democracy having a will of its own. 6. 
How many Supreme Court justices are 
there? What are their names? What are 
their party affiliations? How do they get 
their positions? What is their salary? 
How long do they serve? 7. Just what is 
the function of the Supreme Court? 8. Do 
you think the Supreme Court has too much 
authority ? 9. What are the classes of cases 
it handles? 10. Is it democratic to allow so 
few men as compose the Supreme Court to 
determine whether or not laws are consti- 
tutional? Discuss at length. 11. Name 
countries which do not allow such a thing. 
B. Topic: Senate Votes for a Dry Wash- 
ington. 

Reference: Page 92. 

Questions : 

1. Name ten things which the Prohibi- 
tion party believes. 2. How is the Dis- 
triet of Columbia governed? Explain fully. 
3. Are those who live there allowed to 
vote? Why or why not? 4. What reasons 
would you give for voting the District of 
Columbia dry? 5. Can you think of reasons 
why some are opposed to its being dry? 
6. How many States in the United States 
are now dry? 7. Do you think Congress 
ought to pass a National Prohibition 
Amendment and submit it to the States for 
ratification? Reasons. 8. Do you think such 
an amendment could be enforced ? 9. What 
reasons can you think of why the Senate 
refused, by a tie vote, to refer the question 
of Prohibition to the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 10. Which side of the 
Sheppard Bill would you have voted on 
had you been in the Senate? Reasons. 


TII—DISCUSS THE FOLLOWING PROPOSITIONS 

(These propositions are directly or indirectly 
suggested by the subject-matter of The Outlook, 
but not discussed in it.) 


1. Muddling is an essential part of de- 
moeracy. 2. History shows that imperial- 
ism has hindered civilization more than it 
has helped it. 3. The world has paid dearly 
for nationality. 4. It is not the business 
of other nations to judge and to punish a 
sovereign nation. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

Define accurately the following words and ex- 
pressions. 

(All of the following are found in The 
Outlook for January 17,1917.) Criminal, 
morality, piracy, arson, international law, 
sovereign power, autocratic government, 
the new humanism, penology, society, 
tyrant, nationalism, States’ rights, Supreme 
Court, moonshiners, munitions, ammuni- 
tion, patriotism, venders, jobbers, Federal, 
veto. 
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THE READER’S 
VIEW 


THE CONSUMER AND THE CHAIN 
GROCERY STORE 


The Outlook of November 22 contained 
an article by Mr. Theodore H. Price upon 
“The Chain Grocery Store,” in which it 
was suggested that the service which the 
various chains of grocery stores were ren- 
dering to the public might be improved 
“by yielding to the centripetal ienies 
that tends to bring big business into a co- ' 
operative correlation.” 

This suggéstion has attracted no little 
attention and has brought us several letters. 
One of them was from Mr. Emerson P. 
Harris, President of the Montclair, New 
Jersey, Co-operative Society. This letter 
we sent to Mr. Price, who has secured a 
reply to it from Mr. C. F. Adams, Presi- 
dent of the John T. Connor Company, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, a concern operat- 
ing one of the largest chain grocery sys- 
tems in New England. 

These letters are published as expressing 
the views of practical men upon the prin- 
ciple of combination as applied to the dis- 
tribution of food and a reduction of the 
high cost of living. 

Mr. Emerson P. Harris says : 

Montclair, New Jersey, November 27, 1916. 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Mr. Theodore H. Price, in The Outlook 
for November 22, points to the chain 
grocery store as a business opportunity for 
ambitious young men. I write to ask what 
the chain store is likely to do to the con- 
sumer? 

If the wholesale grocer and independent 
retailer must together add 4214 per cent 
to the manufacturing price, and the chain 
store can make an equal net profit at a re- 
tail price which adds only 17% per cent to 
the manufacturing price—that is, the chain 
store can sell at $1.1714 what the ordinary 
grocer must charge $1.42 14—it would seem 
that the ordinary retailer grocer’s days are 
numbered. 

Now, when the corner grocer is elimi- 
nated and the grocery supply is sold by com- 
panies owning Gelman of stores, and 
through combination a single company con- 
trolling the sale of food supplies in a large 
area, how will the consumer fare? Will not 
the chain store, with its high efficiency and 
ability to teter up and down prices accord- 
ing to what it wants to do to any given 
community—will it not have all the ele- 
ments of the most obnoxious monopoly ¢ 
At its pleasure could it not very easily put 
competition to sleep in any given commu- 
nity, and then charge what prices it chose 
except when necessary to punish any dealer 
who had the temerity to come in and try to 
offer competition ? 

Undoubtedly, food. purveying is to be 
rapidly reorganized upon a basis of greater 
efficiency, but is not this a proper time for 
the are to ask whether the new organi- 
zation shall be calculated to produce mill- 
ionaires or to protect the consumer, diffuse 
wealth, and avoid the discomfort of grad- 
ual surrender to the private monopolist ¢ 

Emerson P. Harris. 

In reply to the foregoing Mr. C. F. Adams 
writes : 

Boston, Massachusetts, December 15, 1916. 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

There has never been any lack of people 

who could see disaster for the public in 




















USHED to the wall by our wavernng 

nerves, some of us turn to stimulants for 
aid, or to treacherous bracers or pick-me-ups. 
These revivify for the moment but exact a heavy 
toll for the temporary lift they give. 


Not the goading help of a stimulant, but the 
lasting help of a scientifically devised builder, 
a natural builder that actually adds to the 
very cells and tissues—this is the help your 
weary nerves need. And this, to judge from 
the voluntary testimony of thousands of 
physicians, is exactly what Sanatogen offers. 


As Richard Le Gallienne, the writer, 
himself a grateful user of Sanatogen, 
says, “ Sanatogen is no get-well-quick 
remedy. It professes no dishonest 
possibilities with nature. It does not lift 
you up one moment, to leave you in 
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the lurch 

the next. But 
what it does it 
does for good!” 


Give your nerves the 
constructive help they need 
to-day. Let Sanatogen help 
restore their balance, bringing 
better appetite, better digestion 
and more restful sleep. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three 
sizes: $1.00 and up. Awarded the Grand Prize at 
the International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


On request we will send a 25-gram Trial Package of 
Sanatogen, also Richard Le Gallienne’s booklet, 
“The Art of Living,” touching on Sanatogen’s 
kindly help and giving other aids for better health. 
Address the Bauer Chemical Company, 24B Irving 
Place, New York. 
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A Bee-Line to Everyone 


Straight as the bee flies and 
quick as though caught by 
lightning the voice in the tele- 
phone carries near and far over 
this Nation. 


This marvelous instrument is 
the pre-eminent vehicle of speed 
and speech. Railroads cover the 
country, but your traveler often 
must alight with bag and bag- 
gage and change trains to get 
to a given point. Railroads 
reach cities, towns and villages. 
The telephone reaches the in- 
dividual. 


The telephone offers con- 
tinuous passage for the voice 
and unbroken connections to 
the uttermost places because it 
is a united System co-ordinated 





One Policy 


One System 


to the single idea of serving the 
entire people of this country. 


It has been a powerful factor, 
along with the transportation 
systems, in the magnificent 
achievements of the United 
States— helping to prepare the 
way where latent possibilities 
of mines, forests and farms 
were to be developed. 


The continued growth of our 
national prosperity depends in 
a great measure upon the main- 
tenance and continued growth 
of the utilities which furnish 
the means of intercourse and 
interchange. They are the 
indispensable servants of the 
individual, the community and 
the entire nation. 


y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
‘ AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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What 15¢ am. You ‘tr’ Nation’s Capital 


The little matter of 15¢ in stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 


an illustrated 


weekly, published at the Nation's Center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and that tells the truth 
and only the truth; now in its 23d year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but$1ayear. Ifyou wantto keep 
posted on what is going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paper in your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours, If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly; briefly—here itis. Send &Se to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 


23 weeks. The 15c does not repay us but we are giad to invest in New Friends. The Pathfinder, Box 37, Washington, D. C. 
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The Reader’s View (Continued) 
every new development of business along 
lines that departed from the traditional, and 
these alarmists usually hasten to voice their 
fears without taking the trouble to secure 
any specific information on a subject about 
which they usually are totally ignorant. 

At the beginning of this century, you 
will recall, there was a perfect epidemic of 
“trust” organization. Promoters and finan- 
ciers, with little or no knowledge of par- 
ticular lines of business, saw visions of 
great wealth in the organization of combi- 
nations in business. 

Few, if any, articles of commerce escaped 
their attention, and gigantic corporations 
were organized to absorb practically all 
of the manufacturing plants in every given 
line of production. 

Bankers who watched things at that time 
stated that thousands of such concerns 
were organized, each one capitalized in the 
millions. 

What has become of them? 

Beginning with the bicycle “ trust,” they 
practically all fell to pieces of their own 
weight. Those that are living are in no re- 
spect dangerous as monopolists; in fact, 
they have active competition which has 
sprung up usually out of the very capital 
that was used to buy out the original con- 
stituent companies absorbed in the “ trust ” 
corporation. 

Even the Standard Oil Company, which 
is the best representative of the monopo- 
listic corporation now in existence, is curbed 
by conditions which keep its possible ra- 
pacity within reasonable easiiie Some of 
those conditions are natural ones, as in the 
case of kerosene. It would be impossible 
for the Standard Oil Company to raise 
the price of kerosene beyond the point 
where it offered a cheaper illumination 
than gas or electric light, and it is equally 
impossible for it to raise the price for other 
products beyond the point where their 
profits make the investment of capital 
attractive to other financial interests. 

To-day the Standard Oil Company has 
active and sometimes severe competition in 
many fields, and this is the more remarkable 
when it is considered that the solution of 
the transportation problem is even more 
vital to the concern entering the oil busi- 
ness than is the problem of buying and re- 
fining the oil. Anybody can buy oil in its 
crude state, but it doesn’t require much of a 
brain to figure out that the concern that is 
able to equip a pipe line to run from the 
refinery to the oil well is in better shape to 
buy the oil at the well than is the concern 
that has to haul it out in tank cars which 
they must buy themselves, and pay the rail- 
ways their tariff rates for transporting it to 
the refinery. 

There can be no monopoly of the grocery 
business by any chain store system, for the 
reason that the goods in which such stores 
deal are mostly staples that are universally 
produced, and mostly by individual farm- 
ers, dairymen, ete. 

It is said, as an indictment of the chain 
store system, that chain grocery stores 
drive out the small dealer. This is not true ; 
the small dealer referred to drives himself 
out of business by his inability to adjust 
himself to the merchandising basis of the 
chain store. He cannot install the econo- 
mies in the way of buying in bulk, distri- 
bution of overhead expense, and elimination 
of bad debts. His structure is topheavy 
when compared with the chain store. 

It is barely possible that most of the so- 
called “ smail | a ” must sooner or later 
either go out of the grocery business or so 
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A worker with giant strength may give the whole The secret of the ARCO WAND is its lightness and 
house a heavy, thorough sweeping—but this doesn’t its strong, steady suction which draws all the dirt 
mean thorough cleaning—there is a difference. away without wasting your strength or raising a dust. 


Clean house—no labor 


The ARCO WAND waysaves woman’s strength and cleans 
house better than a powerful workman could do. In ten 
minutes you can do an immense amount of cleaning with- 
out fatigue or waste of strength. 


Merely point or stroke the fairy like hol- 
low wand over carpets, rugs, curtains, 
BS: Tee SSRI ape 


upholstery, mattresses, floors, walls, 


VACUU M CLE ANER rig ae furniture, etc., and the cleaning 


The ARCO WAND suction is steady and strong, going into the very fabric of rugs and car- 
pets, instantly drawing out the dust, dirt and grit into the sealed dust bucket. 





The ARCO WAND is built for a lifetime of good, steady service. It is not put on the market as a 
temporary selling proposition, but will do vastly better work and outlast many of the portable types 
of machines. We believe that equipment for vacuum cleaning should be as substantial as 
radiator heating. If you are building a new house tell your architect you want the ARCO 
WAND and insist that your contractor furnishes it. 


Lasts a lifetime and guaranteed 


ARCO WAND machines have been in successful use for over six years in all kinds of buildings—residences, 
apartments, schools, hotels, churches, clubs, office buildings, factories, etc. Costs about a penny a day torun. 
No other up-keep expense; also made for gasoline engine power. As‘easily installed in old buildings as in 
new ones. 


Send at once for copy of our book ‘‘Arco Wand.” It will help you to make the 
right choice and really informs you on the great advantages of vacuum cleaning. 





Machine is set in basement 


oe = 816-822 or side-room, A suction 
Department ERICAN RKADIATORCOMPANY  s micsican ave. Gites oes ior 
C-5 ARCO WAND Vacuum 





~.2 
Chi £0 Cleaners, hose and tools 
are sold by all Heating 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and Plumbing Trade. 
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| Imported 


Dress Linens 


White and Colors 
for Season 1917 


Linens for Dresses and Suits will be most fashion- 
able for the coming season. We have made unusual 
preparations to meet this demand and complete 
assortinents of weaves and colors are now in stock. 


At 75c yard—Yarn-dyed Linen (medium weight) in’ White and 
upwards of twenty-five fashionable shades. 36 inches wide. 

At 85c yard—Yarn-dyed Etamine Linen, White, Black, and all 
the prevailing colors. 36 inches wide. 

At 95c yard—Our famous “ Non-Krush” Linen in White, 
Cream, and a full assortment of the most-wanted shades. Will not 
crush or crease. 36 inches wide. 

At 95c yard—* French Linen,” 46 inches wide, comes in White, 
Black, and a host of new and desirable shades. (Medium weight). 
At $1.00 yard—* Cossack Linen,” a semi-rough Linen resem- 
bling a “ Russian Crash,” comes in White and a full line of new 
shades. 45 inches wide. 

At 85ce¢ yard—Crepe or Momie Linen, White and colors, very 
desirable. (Special value). 46 inches wide. 

**Linen Eponge’’—A soft, semi-rough Linen in White and 
colors. 36, 45, and 54 inches, at $1.00, 1.25 and 1.50 yard. 

At 85c yard—Imported Handkerchief Linen, fine, sheer quality, 
comes in various shades of Pinks, Flesh, Rose, Helio, Sand-Grey, 
Nile, Reseda, Apricot, Maize, Copen, Sky, Old Blue, Wistaria, 
Orange, etc. Width, 33 inches. 

*“ Novelty Handkerchief Linens ”—Fine and sheer, soft 
finish, White grounds, showing a range of smart printed designs, 
such as Dots, Checks, Fancy Stripes, Stripe and Check combined, 
and several novelty effects. 36 inches wide at 85c and 95c yard. 
White Linens for Waists, Dresses or Suits, in all the various 
weights and weaves to meet all requirements. 
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modify their lines as to make them much 
less competitive; but, admitting that the 
theory of the “ survival of the fittest ” will 
hold good in this case, and that the “ small 
dealer,” the old-time “corner grocery,” is 
forced out of existence by the rs «Nag 
ing competition of the chain store, how is 
the public, or, more properly speaking, 
the consumer, harmed by this state of 
affairs ? 

There is nothing in all this that is not to 
the distinct advantage of the consumer, for 
he is getting efficiency and the keenest 
kind of competition all the time, which 
guarantees him against paying exorbitant 
profits to the grocers. 

That competition is here to stay. 

It is possible that the day of the small 
independent dealer is drawing to its close, 
but his passing does not mark the end of 
competition, by any means. 

The chain store grocery business is not 
in the hands of one set of men, and never 
will be, in all probability. 

In fact, a multiplicity of young chain 
store companies are daily taking up the 
burden of the small retailer and fighting for 
a foothold or a neighborhood dominance. 

The consumer has the best kind of a 
guarantee of real, permanent benefit from 
the development of the chain store business ; 
he cannot be injured by it. 

The real fight will not be between the 
chain stores and the small dealers. It will 
be between the big chain store systems 
themselves in their battles for territory, 
men, or predominance. 

This rivalry will keep prices down better 
than any trade regulation scheme by the 
Government could do. 

Moreover, the natural problem of feed- 
ing the people will always present the same 
obstacles in the way of any scheme for 
arbitrarily raising prices through monopo- 
listic control of the vehicles of retail dis- 
tribution. 

The moment prices showed more than a 
fair profit, the field would be flooded with 
rival chain store systems, and, since it would 
not be possible for any concern to buy up 
the food supply or otherwise arbitrarily 
control it, the field would always be open 
to the concern that could command the 
— to enter it. 

o doubt the country will see some great 





Samples can be had upon request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 


changes in the grocery business during the 
next few years. The fighting will be severe, 
and in the battle for existence the consumer 
will benefit. 

Moreover, in order to maintain itself, the 
chain store must show the consumer a sav- 
ing over any other system. It always has 
proved true that whatever the chain store 
saved it gave away to its customers. 

Its net profits are decidedly small. As a 
business proposition its attractiveness lies 
in the fact that it turns over its investment 
with great frequency, and, by general effi- 
ciency, cuts down the cost of operating any 
given store to a figure that would be im- 
possible in the ease of the individual dealer. 

There will always be competition in the 
rrocery business, and the consumer cannot 
fe harmed by it. But the benefit the chain 
store—by its“ pay-as-you-go ” policy—does, 
and will do, is not pt in the lower prices 
at which the consumer will be able to buy 
his food ; it will find its best exemplifica- 
tion in the habits of thrift, carefulness in 
buying, and freedom from the deadening 
influences of hopeless debts that through- 
out all time have been the evil influence 
in the grocery business as done by the old- 
time “ credit grocer.” C. F. ApAms. 
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Always in 


“Z ” this wrapper 

Atwood Grapefruit 
Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. Awood 
As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself, \\GMPEFRUIT COMPANY 


Price about the same as the common variety: 
‘ 





ask ¥O%r Noe 
Tooth Brush jn the ¥ 
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© Increased the Efficiency 
of Every Workman. 
‘They felt better—worked better from the day the washroom was 


completed. Their clean, sanitary surroundings, as the result of new 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, put new life into them. 


‘Standard’ Plumbing Fixtures 


FOR 











Factory Efficiency 


will increase the earning power of your employes. 







We publish a book—“Factory Sanitation” —-which is a helpful treatise 
on this very important subject. It will be valuable when you build 


or remodel your factory— it shows many successful installations. 












Copy will be sent you free on request. We have service men in 


most of the manufacturing centers. Their advice and assistance are 






at your command. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
DEPT. 22 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Standard” Showrooms where “Standard” Fixtures can be seen 
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You come and go, easy in mind, when the Yale Night Latch 
guards your doors. It protects your home against the malicious 
prowler and a casual intruder as well. It belongs on every door 
in your home that has an ordinary lock, or none at all—it is 
real security and positive protection. 

Yale Cylinder Night Latch No. 44, illustrated, is an automatic, deadlocking 
latch. It opens only to its own key and cannot be tampered with through the 


crack in the door. 
See it at your hardware dealer’s 


Look for the name Yale on Door Closers, Padlocks, Night 
Latches, House Hardware and Chain Hoists. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 E. 40th Street New York 


Western Office: 77 East Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale Padlocks, like all The Yale Door Closer 


other Yale products, are controls and closes your 
sturdy aad a nendable, doors ALWAYS and 
Perfect watchmen—al- QUIETLY, It brings 
waus on guard. Use better healthand greater 
whenever and wherever comfort, A necessity in 





areal padlock is needed. refined homes. 











Your Wants can be filled through the use of a little an- 


. 
nouncement in the classified columns of The F] d 
Outlook. We shall be glad to send a descriptive circular and orl a ranges an 
order blank on spglicerion. Address Department of Classified CG F e 


Advertising, TI JUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Sent by Prepaid Express East of Mississippi River 
Those living west of River, please write for delivered prices.) 
A carton of Pineapple Oranges, the finest flavored 
orange grown (specify large or small fruit)........ $1.75 
A carton of 16 delicious Grape Fruit............0.eese00 1.75 


7 6 cartons, $10; 3 cartons, $5, fo one address 
for Whooping Cough, A carton of Kumquats or Japanese Oranges, contain- 


Spasmodic Croup 3 ing a quart, packed in Spanish MOSS...... seseeneees B 
= SS Asthma, Sore Throat, This is High Grade fred \ hg 4 had and will please you. 
USED WHILE You SLEEP” Coughs, Bronchitis, C. H. VOORHEES, SO. LAKE WEIR, FLA. 


Established 1879 Colds, Catarrh. 
Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often HYM WW BOO KS 


fatal affections for which it is recommended. 












It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 
Yopestaed Creestone stops the pasenyeme of Wheeping Cough SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. THE BIGLOW & MAINCO., New York or Chicago 


In asthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 
The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 


breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 7 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. i Guaranteed Finest 


Fever and Measies and is'a valuable ad in he treatment of| | FNDIAN RIVER ORANGES 


Diphtheria. 





Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of success- Pp q 
fai use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. and GRA EFRUI 
_ ae ae, = hm el fully ripened on trees, will be shipped to you direct, in 
Cres: t' t t sas * : ti * 
compose 4 of clippers, om bark, Weeriee. (- _ VS. quantities suitable for family at att iti 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggist or from us 10c in stamps, Write to 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES CO., COCOA, FLA. 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada for details that will interest you 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about all books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 

Cycle’s Rim (The). By Olive Tilford Dargan. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1. 

Miss Phena. By FloraSwetnam. The American 
Tract Society, New York. $1. 

Short Stories Old and New. Selected and 
Edited by C. Alphonso Smith. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 48e. 

Vintage (The). A Story. By Sylvia Chatfield 
Bates. Duffield & Co., New York. 75c. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

About Harriet. | Clara Whitehill Hunt. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.25. 

Beth Anne Really-for-Truly. By Pemberton 
Ginther. The Penn Publishing Company, Phil- 
adelphia. $1. 

Child of the Moat (The). A Story for Girls. 
1557 A.D. By Ian B. Stoughton Holborn. 
G. Arnold Shaw, New York. $1.25. 

ART AND MUSIC 

Famous Sculpture. By Charles L. Barstow. 
The Century Company, New York. $1. 

Garden Ornaments. By Mary H. Northend. 
Illustrated. Duffield & Co., New York. $2.50. 

History of Music (A). By Charles Villiers 
Stanford and Cecil Forsyth. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2. 

Sacred Music the Whole ‘World Loves. 
150 Instrumental and Vocal Compositions. 
Arranged for Use on the Piano or Onna. 
Selected and Edited by Albert E. Weir. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. T5e. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Davis: Soldier, Missionary. Biography of 
the Rev. Jerome D. Davis. By J. Merle 
Davis, M.A. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
$1.50. . 

Early Life and Letters of General Thomas 
J. Jackson (‘*Stonewall”’ Jackson). 
By His Nephew, Thomas Jackson Arnold. Il- 
lustrated. ‘The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $2. 

Life of Nelson (The). By Robert Southey. 
Introduction by Henry Newbolt. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 

Recollections of an Alienist: Personal and 
Professional. By Allan McLane Hamilton, 
M.D. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. $3.50. 

Years of My Youth. By William Dean How- 
ells. Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 
POETRY 
Poems of the Great War. Selected by J. W. 
Cunliffe. The Macmillan Company, New ¥ork. 

$1.50. 


This is an admirably edited volume of 
poems on the war. Readers of The Outlook 
will find here Miss Burr’s “ Kitchener’s 
March” and Mr. Hagedorn’s “ Pyres,” 
both of which appeared in our pages. It 
may seem invidious to mention here one 
poem out of the many excellent verses 
which this volume contains. Mr. Kilmer’s 
“The White Ships and the Red” is, how- 
ever, a poem of such marked distinction 
that we oon that those of our readers who 
have not yet happened to read it will take 
the opportunity of making its acquaintance 
in this volume. 

SCIENCE 
What to Eatand When. Let’s Be Healthy 
in Mind and Body. The Woman Worth 
While. By Susanna Cocroft. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


Three volumes, the first of which is in 
its fourth edition, are by a well-known expo- 
nent and advocate of efficiency in life by 
care in matters of food, hygiene, dress, 
and exercise. They are not intended as 
medical treatises nor to take the place of 
the physician. They are clearly and sim- 

y . 
ply written and deal for the most part with 
things that should be known and which 
tend to spread the doctrine of physical 
efficiency. 
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ARE AMERICANS AS CULTURED AS EUROPEANS? 


How four young men from Washington Square, New York, 
proved that literary appreciation is as keen here as abroad 


By ROBERT JENNINGS STANLEY 


This is a story of a unique 
experiment, one of the most 
interesting in the literary 
annals of this country. The 
book-world has watched it, 
first with curiosity tempered 
with amusement, and lately 
with genuine amazement. 

About a year ago, four 
young men, hardly more 
Old Print of a House im than boys, sat about in the 

— Washington Square Book- 
shop, one of the show-places of the artistic 
and literary colony of New York. Many 
a unique enterprise had been fathered in 
this quaint place. A few days before, an- 
other group of young people had, in the 
same place, decided to organize the Wash- 
ington Square Players, and were soon to 
startle New York with the most unusual plays 
seen on Broadway in many years. These 
four young men, however, were not interested 
in the theater. They were interested in 
books. None of them had any money. But 
one of them had an idea. 

He held in his hand a small edition of an 
English classic. ‘“ Before the war,” he said, 
“books like this sold by the million in Eng- 
land, Germany and France. People read 
them in public, just as Americans read news- 
papers and magazines. From this a casual 
observer might infer that Europeans possess 
a higher culture. I don’t believe it. I be- 
lieve the standard of culture is as high here 
as abroad. 


What Americans Read and Why 


“ Americans read so many newspapers and 
magazines because they may be obtained 
more easily than other reading. No matter 
where a man is, he can secure his favorite 
periodical, but not his favorite Jdoo0k. I 
believe that if the great masterpieces of 
literature could be obtained as easily as 
newspapers, many more people would read 
them. Think of the time we Americans 
waste reading profitless matter in news- 
papers. Most of us, too, know that a great 
deal of such reading is profitless. We would 
rather read worth-while books, but we cannot 
buy them on a news-stand and we cannot 
carry large library volumes around with us. 
Make the masterpieces of literature more 
easily obtainable and really handy to carry, 
and you can’t tell me that the average 
American will not prefer the better reading.” 


Other Publishers Say It Can’t 
Succeed 


Between them, these four young men 
aised enough money to publish oe book. 
Chey showed this to department stores, and 
vithin a week had evidence that they had 
truck a popular vein. They then managed 
) raise enough capital to publish fifteen 





books, and the enterprise was definitely 
launched. Their books were compact and 
well printed, and were bound in ooze-sheep 
leather. Insize, they were smaller than the 
usual misnamed pocket-size volume, which is 
usually too large for a pocket. 

More remarkable than the quality was the 
price at which the books were offered. Pub- 
lishers are usually forced to add several hun- 
dred per cent profit, in order to cover their 
selling costs. These young men cut their 
profit to a smaller margin than perhaps books 
had ever before been marketed on, believing 
that a low price would so increase the volume 
of business as to make the venture self-sus- 
taining. Because of this, other publishers 
predicted disaster for the enterprise at once. 
Even to-day, some of the oldest American 
publishers declare that they do not see how 
genuine limp-leather volumes like these can 
be sold at so low a price. 


Selling a Million Books a Year 


Immediately upon their appearance, the 
demand for the books was so extraordinary 
that it could not bemet. Department stores 
swamped the little business with orders for 
thousands of books, in some cases tens of 
thousands. Letters from readers poured in, 
inquiring when new titles would be issued, 
and within three months it was necessary to 
publish fifteen new books. This only in- 
creased the demand. Requests for new 
titles became so insistent that three months 
afterward thirty new books were published, 
making sixty titles in all. Of shese sixty 
volumes, close to one million copies were 
sold in little over a year. 

To-day it is a common thing in New York 
to see business men and women traveling on 
the subways or on trains to and from the 
suburbs, reading these little masterpieces, 
instead of newspapers. The judgment of 
the young publishers was justified. The 
masters who have inspired and charmed 
millions in the past still hold their own with 
the present-day best-sellers. The American 
public wants good books. It will read them 
more eagerly than it reads mediocre fiction. 


What the Book-Lover Wants 


Without doubt the success of the Little 
Leather Library, the name given to this 
series, has been due chiefly to the selection 
of titles. Some educational authorities 
acclaim it as the most excellent collection of 
masterpieces ever issued in so compact a 
form. Every one of them is complete and 
unabridged. They include not only the best 
work of the old masters, but the finest writing 
of many modern authors—English, French, 
Russian, American. They are works that a 
book-lover wants to have about him always, 
to read in spare moments during travel, or at 


home in the evening when nothing can quite 
so satisfy as an hour with a good poem, 
story, drama, or essay. The library now in- 
cludes works of such authors as these: _ 


G. Bernard Shaw 
De Maupassant 
Abraham Lincoln Conan Doyle 

_ Ivan Turgenev Oscar Wilde 
Stevenson Poe 
Henrik Ibsen Shakespeare 
Leo Tolstoy Washington Irving 
Dickens Olive Schreiner 
Dante Alex. Dumas 
Elizabeth Browning W. 5S. Gilbert 
Lewis Carroll Tennyson 
Hans Andersen Walt Whitman 
Longfellow Geo. Washington 
Thoreau Robert Burns 
Coleridge thos. De Quincey 
William Morris Victor Hugo 
Prosper Merimee 


Rudyard Kipling 
Emerson 


Browning An _ Anthology of 


Maeterlinck 

J. M. Barrie 

An Anthology of 
American verse, in- 
cluding the best 
oems of Bryant, 
“merson, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, red 
Holmes, Lowell, 
Whitman, Bret 
Harte, Lanier, Ed- 
win Markham, Bliss 
Carman, Richard 
Hovey, Le Galli- 
enne, and others. 


English verse, in- 
cluding the best 
poems of Michael 
Drayton, Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, 
Robt. Herrick, Mil- 
ton, Collins, Blake, 
Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, Moore, 
Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Thos. Gray, 
Hood, Arnold, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, 
Rossetti,Swinburne, 
and others. 


Complete Set Shipped Free for 
Examination 


The publishers of the Little Leather 
Library have such confidence in the desire 
of the public to possess works of this char- 
acter, and also in the ability of the public to 
discern unusual book values, that they ship 
free the complete set of sixty volumes to any 
person, for five days’ examination. They do 
not require the payment of any money in ad- 
vance. If the books do not meet the expec- 
tation of the buyer, they may be returned 
within five days after delivery. 

With each set of sixty books, a handsome 
mahogany or quartered oak bookrack is 
given free. This is attractive enough to 
ornament any library table. The publishers 
are perfectly willing to stand the expense of 
shipping charges to points within the United 
States, to anyone desirous of seeing these 
books. If they are not wanted when they 
are seen, not the slightest hesitation may be 
felt in sending them back, within the time 
allowed for examination. It is only neces- 
sary to send your simple request to the 
Little Leather Library, 81 Mercantile Bldg., 
23d St., New York, or for convenience, use 
the blank form below.—Adp, 





PDS 0:00 cntsocsecessencsdendeinbacnenetesssdecintendisbabeanade 
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Little Leather Library, 81 Mercantile Bldg., 23d St., New York 
Please send me the 6) Leather-Bound Books, prepaid. I 
will return them in 5 days or pay you #1 down, and $3 a 
month for 6 months, making #19 in all. 
For Canada and foreign countries. price is 
#1 extra, plus duty charges, 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or in these pages. 
The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific investment. Therefore it will not 
advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting from expert investi- 
gation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will admit to its pages only those financial advertisements 
which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities 
should be addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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This Is Our Work 


ULFILLING the vision of its founder, this institu- 
tion serves and will continue to serve its double 
function in providing safe investments for the funds of 
the public and the upbuilding of this nation’s perma- 
nent prosperity. 


ROMOTING thrift, encouraging systematic 

accumulations, providing for such accumulations 
a form of investment unimpeachably conservative; and 
giving to each investor, large or small, a real, vital 
and profitable part in the material improving of the 
nation’s great cities: This is our work. 


E will be pleased to honor requests by mail or 
in person for literature describing the sound 
544% first mortgage bonds we offer. Investors 


: should ask for Circular No. A-705. 


SW.STRAUS & Co. 
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35 years without loss to any investor 
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THE 


HE Eastern investor, accustomed to 
look at farming from an Eastern 
point of view, — conceives of 
the magnitude of the farm mortgage 

business or of the groundwork on which it 
has been built. 

No organized effort to approach Eastern 
investors is made by the farm mortgage 
companies. Possibly the farm —- 
does not need to go so far to find its friends. 
Tre majority of investors who buy bonds 
and stocks do not know how to approach 
the farm mortgage from an investment 
angle. 

et there are two billion dollars in- 
vested in farm loans in the United States. 
The insurance companies alone hold seven 
hundred millions. Savings banks and estates 
are large holders. Then there is the occa- 
sional individual investor, very often the 
one farm mortgage buyer in his community. 
These institutions and these occasional in- 
vestors demand safety of the highest order 
as a fundamental principle. They are con- 
tent with five or six per cent and a security 
in which value: do not fluctuate. First 
mortgages on farms meet with these essen- 
tial requirements of conservative invest- 
ment. 

The census estimate places the value of 
our farms at thirty-five thousand millions, 
against which there are two thousand mill- 
ions of loans outstanding. Most «of. these 
loans are made to the amount of less than 
half the value of the individual farms on 
which they are a lien. 


THE PRECEDENT OF SAFETY 


The custom -and practice of the farm 
mortgage bankers in the pursuit of sound 
and safe investments have been largely de- 
termined by the fact that buyers of this 
form of investment have set but one stand- 
ard. That standard has made necessary 
the establishment of high-grade banking 
organizations equipped to send men into 
plowed field and open meadow for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the value of every acre 
on which a dollar is to be borrowed. When 
farm mortgage men speak of “ territory ” 
or “ loaning field,” they invariably have in 
mind basins and valleys, the soil, rainfall, 
and agronomy of a certain district, and 


they speak with authority based on actual . 


contact and close study of a restricted area. 
In this they know the values to an exact 
figure. As one bond house knows its own 
bonds and another those in which it deals, 
so the farm mortgage banker knows of that 
loan which he recommends, not theoreti- 
cally, but through investigation of the 
actual farm. This definite knowing is the 
essential part of the business. It is the part 
that requires the work of the main body of 
the organization. The selling of the loans 
to investors is a matter which takes care of 
itself. At this moment the complaint is 
that there are not enough mortgages to 
meet the requirements of a regular clientele, 
to say nothing of new business. 


COMPARISON WITH FOREIGN LOANS 


This condition contrasts strongly with 
the situation in foreign loans. About two 
billions in foreign government securities 
have been placed in the United States. 
This just about corresponds with the total 
amount of outstanding farm mortgages. 
Yet while farm mortgages are unavailable, 
the government bonds of England, France, 
Russia, Japan, and the Argentine are sell- 


THE OUTLOOK 


STRENGTH OF THE FARM MORTGAGE 


ing at prices which yield on the average a 
higher return. Without question, it 1s a 
good idea on the part of those who buy 
government bonds to invest also in domes- 
tie securities. Farm mortgages are a class 
possessing attractive investment features, 
more than comparable with municipal, 
railway, and public utility bonds of the 
same average yield. 


INDIVIDUAL INDEPENDE‘NCE OF FARM 
MORTGAGES 


In the course of the discussion on the 
possible railway strike there have been 
made public some interesting figures as to 
how such a strike would affect vitally the 
interests of the man who holds a life insur- 
ance policy or who has a savings bank 
deposit. The assets of savings banks and 
life insurance companies largely consist of 
bonds and mortgages. The mortgages are 
giving our great financial institutions little 
concern. Each mortgage represents actual 
contro] of the security. The mortgage 
papers give the mortgagee the right to fore- 
close in default of payment either of inter- 
est or principal. But the defaulted bond 
invariably means a reorganization com- 
mittee, a readjustment of capital and debt, 
and sometimes expensive litigation in the 
recovery of rights. 

As an answer to the more favorable light 
thrown on the farm mortgage in this com- 
parison, it might be said that any foreclo- 
sure proceeaings in: olve legal expense, and 
that the security-holder is subject to these 
expenses in either case. The tryin of such 
an assertion cannot be denied. But it is a 
point of pride with farm mortgage bankers 
to look after these matters at their own 
cost, and not only te protect the investor 
as to his security, but to save him the 
payment of all legal fees. The safest 
mortgage in the oul might default, and 
in such a ease the farm mortgage banker 
would not so much consider its failure a 
reflection on his judgment as he would a 
loss of interest or principal to his client a 
reflection on his integrity and good faith. 
Furthermore, mortgages are sold in some 
cases on the understanding that if during 
the course of a year the investor finds 
some aspect of the situation unsatisfactory, 
the original purchase may be replaced with 
another mortgage to meet the requirements. 

Considering these provisions for the pro- 
tection of the investor, and adding the serv- 
ice rendered by a farm mortgage banker in 
the examination of titles, the collection and 
remittance of interest, the supervision of 
insurance, and the eae for the 
payment of taxes, it is obvious that the 
Investor receives a quota of investment 
value obtainable in few, if any, securities. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


No small expectations are entertained by 
some investors as to the desirability of the 
new Federal Farm Land Debenture bonds, 
to be issued as instrumentalities of the 
United States Government under the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act. These bonds are to 
be secured by deposit with one of twelve 
district banks of farm mortgages negotiated 
under Government supervision. The con- 
clusion of farm mortgage bankers on the 
effect of this competition is that it will not 
change the custom and practice of the mort- 
gage business in the old-established farming 
districts, but it will provide capital for those 
sections where money is scarce and interest 
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Investment 
Service 


Rok fifty-one years 

Preasopy, HouGu- 
TELING & Co. have 
carefully adhered to 
the principles of con- 
servative investments. 

This cumulative ex- 
perience in successful 
investment banking, 
combined with an eth- 


cient organization of 


trained experts, insures 
you a most dependa- 
ble, specialized Invest- 
ment Service. 

When dealing 
through this firm you 
procure an investment 
which has undergone 
an exhaustive investi- 
gation, has been pur- 
chased outright by us 
before being offered 
to you, and which is 
safeguarded in every 
possible way. 

It will be our pleas- 
ure to send you a list 
of Choice First Mort- 
gage Securities upon 
established _ profitable 
properties, for long or 
short terms, in $1,000, 
$5000r $100amounts, 


yielding 5% to 6%. 


This company welcomes 
your correspondence or 
your call in reference to 
any investment matters. 


_ Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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Follow the 
Trend 


The Trend of investors to public utility 
bonds is based on the nation-wide 
growth of utilities—due to the enor- 
mous increase in population which has 
amounted to over 100% in 35 years. 
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Peace and the business of Public Utility Com- 
panies are strongly associated with public wel- 
fare. Even in the past year, their earnings have 
shown a marked increase, due both to the in- 
crease in population and the upturn of business. 


The Premier Peace Investment—which has 
also stood War tests—is to be found in the 
bonds of Companies supplying 


Light Heat and Power 


Public Utility Companies are showing re- 
markable progress and their bonds form a safe 
investment for the future. 


We recommend the bonds of the Ohio 
Utilities Company and will be glad to 
send our illustrated booklet 24 on request. 


P. W. BryvHs & Cou 


115 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia 


Boston 


























DANFORTH 
5% and 6% 
FARM MORTGAGES 


represent conservative loans on producing 
farms in the best farming districts of the 
United States. 

Our list No. 58 describing some very attrac- 
tive Offerings will be sent upon request. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 
Founded A.D. 1858 


WASHINGTON ILLINOIS 











A General 
Understanding 


What is needed throughout the 
financial community is a general 
understanding of the international 
factors as affecting national pros- 
perity. 

You owe it to yourself to expend 
enough clear thinking to reach a 
firm conviction as to what the future 
holds in store. A Bulletin which 
we issued on November 14th is as 
timely now as it was then. 

Send for Bulletin S-48 
“ A Long Look Ahead.” 


John Muir & 


SPECIALISTS IN 


(Co. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The Strength of the Farm Mortgage (Continued) 


rates are high. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment’s business will not be competitive 
inany strict sense, but will rather supple- 
ment the farm mortgage banking business, in 
that it will meet requirements in new terri- 
tory where the farm mortgage banker does 
not feel that he can safely lend. While 
there may be some Federal Farm Land 
Debenture bonds issued in 1917, they will 
hardly be a factor in the farm mortgage 
market. How slow Government plans are 
in getting under way is indicated in the 
operations of the Land Bank of New York 
State. This bank has been established for 
several years, and has issued two or three 
small blocks of bonds. Yet the bond men 
in New York who know anything about the 
matter are few and far between. This is a 
commentary, not on their intelligence, but 
rather on the obscurity of the Land Bank 
of the State of New York. 

The above is, however, a poor criterion. 
In New York they know too little of the 
great resources of the West, and they hesi- 
tate to proceed with their farm financing 
with intrepid and certain prospect of suc- 
cess. When the Government of the United 
States enters the farm mortgage business 
with $9,000,000, many unheard-of fields 
will be opened up. The significance of the 
thing is that every one has realized, even 
the politician, that the farms of the Ameri- 
can continent contribute the. major part of 
our National wealth, an amount in dollars 
exceeding beyond question either the pro- 
ceeds or the value of service nell we in 
any other industry. It is not cheaper farm 
money but more hon money that can be 
utilized to advantage. The strength of the 
mortgage itself, under the supervision of 
the Government, certainly should be deter- 
mined by the practices which have made 
the old-fashioned loan such a remarkably 
safe and satisfactory investment. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. If consistent, would be pleased if you can give 
me information regarding the Pacific Gas and Elee- 
tric Company 6 per cent accumulative preferred 
stock, and would like an expression as to its being 
an investment suitable for women to hold for the 
income. It is now selling for about 94. 

For a good many years I have been a subseriber 
to The Outlook, and I think this is the first time 
that I have ever made a request of this character. 

A. The Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany 6 per cent preferred is, in our judg- 
ment, reasonably certain, under normal 
conditions, to continue dividends at the 
present rate. The company itself owns 
its properties in fee, takes proper care of 
its maintenance and depreciation items, 
and appears to be in sound financial con- 
dition. 

You understand, of course, that an invest- 
ment in a preferred stock of this character 
would not be as conservative, all things 
considered, as an investment in the com- 

vny’s General and Refunding 5 per cent 
coals. These bonds are secured by a direct 
lien on the properties, on which foreclosure 
proceedings can be instituted should any 
default occur either in principal or inter- 
est. [f, however, dividends should be sus- 
pended on the preferred stock, the holder 
would have no recourse, for the reason that 
a stockholder must expect to share in the 
losses of the company just as he hopes to 
participate in the profits, when there are 
any. 

For a preferred stock, however, we be- 
lieve that the Pacific Gas and Electric issue, 
in which you are interested, will bear com- 
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Steel 
Stocks 


Comparative 
tables showing 
capitalization, 
earnings, market 
prices and other 
pertinent data on 
the larger Steel 
Companies. 


Copy “OS” on request. 


MERRILL, 
LYNCH 
& CO. 


7 Wall St. 
New York 


























5% ON 
GUARANTEED DEPOSITS 


Interest payable annually on Time Cer- 
tificates of deposit running from one to 
ten years. Deposits Guaranteed under 
the laws of South Dakota. 


Write for leaflet explaining guarantee 
law and any other information desired. 
Non-resident deposits not taxed in South 
Dakota. 


STATE BANK of WINFRED, Winfred, S. D. 
SUC 


BOND SALESMEN 


find it almost impossible to sell 
other types of securities to the 
men or women who invest their 


funds in first 
Farm Mortgages 


And more thoughtful people are 
each day investing in these mort- 
gages on substantial farms selected 
for them by experts in land values 
and agricultural conditions. 
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If you have surplus to invest, you = 
= would be interested in the service 
we are giving our many satisied = 
clients. 


Witte for “ The Dairy Farm Mortgage.” 


May(ompan 


: Farm Mortgage Bankers 
= 1226 First National Bank Bldg. 


= MILWAUKEE,WIS. 
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Questions and Answers (Continued) 
parison with any stocks of similar character 
available in the market on the same basis. 


Q. I would be glad to have your opinion as to the 
comparative value—as regards safety—of the secu- 
rities named below for an investment of $20,000 : 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway Gen- 
eral 4 per cent bonds. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Gold 4s. 

New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Debenture 4s. 

Central Pacifie First 4s. 

West Shore Guaranteed 4s. 

Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad Gen- 
eral 4s, 

A. These railway bonds are some of the 
best obligations of their respective systems, 
and they are without question safe and 
conservative from an investment stand- 
point. We should arrange them in the 
order of their respective merits, as follows : 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé General 4s. 

Baltimore and Ohio First 4s. . 

New York Central and Hudson River Debenture 
4s. 

Central Pacific First Refunding 4s. 
West Shore First: 4s. 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific General 4s. 

In your consideration of these railway 

bonds you must appreciate that you are 
paying not only for a high degree of safety 
mut a high degree of marketability as well. 
All of the above railway issues are listed 
on the New York Stock apy and are 
actively traded in from day today. Asa 
result of this factor of marketability you 
would obtain from an investment in these 
railway issues a net return considerably 
less than the return which you might ex- 
pect from securities in which the factor of 
marketability is either negligible or in which 
it lies exclusively with the house of issue. 


Q. I would be pleased to have you give me your 
opinion of the United Light and Railways Company 
6 per cent notes, a holding company having gas and 
electric plants and street railways in Davenport, 
Iowa ; Moline and Rock Island, Illinois ; Chatta- 
nooga, Grand Rapids, and other places in the Cen- 
tral West. 

They are secured by first and refunding 5 per cent 
bonds of the same company at the ratio of about 75 
per cent bonds to 100 notes. They have, however, 
many underlying issues of bonds and stocks, and 
their business is hard to understand in regard to the 
securities they have out. 

A. The United Light and Railways Com- 
pany 6 per cent notes, maturing in 1918 
and 1920, are, in our judgment, safe and 
conservative. 

These notes enjoy a good market in New 
York around 101 and interest, and the 
First and Refunding 5 per cent bonds, 
which are deposited to secure the notes, are 
now selling around 90 and interest. A 
block of these bonds was originally sold to 
the public in 1911 at 92% and interest. 
An issue of $1,500,000 6 per cent Deben- 
tures has only recently been offered at 99 
and interest. These Debentures are con- 
vertible into stock, and are in all respects 
junior to the Trust and Refunding 5 per 
cent bonds. All the securities of the United 
Light and Railways Company are well re- 
garded. 

While we are, as a rule, very careful 
about recommending the securities of hold- 
ing companies, we do not believe that you 
would make a mistake in investing in the 
note issue concerning which you make 
inquiry. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


The present era of prosperity has brought a 
steadily increasing number of investors and a 
country-wide campaign of thrift. The leading in- 
vestment bankers are publishing booklets and 
literature which are full of information to pros- 
pective investors. The following is a selected list 
of booklets which may be obtained by writing the 
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“A NEW PLAN BY OLD INTERESTS.” 
A Method of Distributing among Moderate 
(and wide-awake Small) Investors the 


Important Profits 
of Legitimate Timber 
Investments in Selected 
Regions, Under “Iron- 
Clad” Conditions 


Many of the most substantial fortunes of today are rooted 


in timber investments of past years. The similar opportunities 
of today are less frequent, but when they do occur they are as re- 
markable as they are unusual, They are sure to be due to some un- 
foreseen concurrence of events which force the owner of timber of the 
highest potential value to sacrifice his holdings for ready cash. 








It is usual for owners in such cases to present their needs 
to the James D. Lacey Timber Co., who are thereby enabled by their 
resources and prestige not only to relieve with cash the needs of the 
seller (on whatsoever scale) but also to thus acquire for the profit of 
their clients various tracts and timber rights at figures below their value. 


Our appraisal of such forced offerings is rendered prompt and 
accurate by reference to the International Timber Record Files of 
James D. Lacey & Co., which have been the standard basis of deter- 
mination of timber values among most large banks for years. 


Our facilities for re-sale of the timber, at attractive profits, 
are unequaled. At the suggestion of many minor investors we have 
arranged a MOST INTERESTING FORM OF INVESTMENT, ENTIRELY 
NEW in our field, which we nominate 


LACEY 
Profit-Sharing Bonds 


They extend to a public wider than our usual clientele the 
exact advantages (and all of them) which heretofore have accrued to 
the initiated few. It is our belief that they will be genuinely appre- 
ciated by many cautious investors who are indifferent to conventional 
offerings. The legitimate expectations are identical with those which 
in 37 years of business have governed similar transactions on a large scale 
of individual investment by the customers of James D. Lacey & Co. 











We respectfully refer those unacquainted with the meaning of 
the name of Lacey in timber finance, to any prominent lumberman or 
timber-owner in this country, and to any bank anywhere which has 
ever given attention to lumber and timber securities. 


You have read about the status, prospects and limitations of 
lumber at thisdate. Everything WOOD isa value rapidly and auto- 
matically enhancing. Therenever will be timber purchasing opportuni- 
ties equaling the few which now, from time to time, become available. 
Some now in our control compare well with the more notable profit 
yielders of the past. (We pay no attention to properties ordinarily 
offered for public sale.) 





WE HAVE A BOOKLET ABOUT THE EXCEPTIONS AND THE 
NEW PLAN, YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON LETTERHEAD OR 
CARD WILL EVIDENCE YOUR ALERT AND INTELLIGENT IN- 
TEREST AND WILL IMPLY NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER, 


ASK US FOR THE FACTS ABOUT ISSUE 7-214 


JACEY [IMBER (6. 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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Preferred Stocks 


Industrial Corporations 


In times of great Industrial pros- 
perity the best grade of such 
shares attract investment funds 
because of — 

1. Safety of the principal 
involved. 
Wide margin of excess 
profits over dividend 
requirements. 
Practical certainty of 
continuous dividend 
payments. 
Liberal yield on the 
investment. 
First consideration should be given 
to the stocks of corporations whose 
future will be favorably influenced 
by Peace, rather than War. An 
analysis of attractive shares in : 
this group sent by requesting = 
Circular P-11. : 


ICHAELIS & CO 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


ih TRG 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Siti 


Fi 3 t Farm Mortgages 


After 33 years of experience we 
know what constitutes a safe First 
Farm Mortgage. Our mortgages 
therefore are of the safe, depend- 

able kind. If you want the best, 
investigate. Send for booklet *S” 
and current offerings. 


We're Right on the Ground 


aan CL ee 


Capital and Surplus One Half Million Deltars 


OREGON FARM MORTGAGES 


The safest possible investment. Illus. booklet ‘ells why. Write 
for it and for iist and piats of current loans. We know our field. 


CRON A MORTGAGE 906-11 Spalding Bldg. 
































COMPANY Portland, Oregon 











Choice Net Investments 


Personally Investigated and Recommended 


In the heart of the best part of the 
Park Avenue section, a very fine new 
apartment house is offered for sale at 
a price which will show a net return of 
over 10 per cent. 

Occupies a corner. 
light. 

The building was entirely rented from 
the plans before the middle of last 
March, although it was not finished 
until October. 

The apartments are most desirable. 
Leases run three and five years. 

The gross rental is over $68,000. The 
operating expenses, including taxes, in- 
terest on mortgages, purchase of sup- 
plies, etc, are about $38,000, leaving a 
net return of $30,000. 

This property can be bought for some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $300,000, 
subject to the first mortgage. 


Enjoys unusual 


The particulars of this and other choice investments 
yielding higher net returns than is possible from other 
equally saje securities will be furnished on request 


PEASE & ELLIMAN 
340 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 6200 
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Free Booklets for Investors (Continued) 
investment houses issuing them and mentioning 
The Outlook, or by writing direct to the Financial 
Editor of The Outlook. 

8. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and Straus 
Building, Chicago, have issued some new literature of much 
value to investors. This includes the Straus Investors Maga- 
zine, a monthly financial publication written in popular vein, 
and the booklet, The Oldest Safe Investment, which traces 
the genealogy of first mortgage serial real estate bonds back 
to the ancient Babylonians, and pictures the oldest mortgage 
investment loan, dated about 430 B.c. S. W. Straus & Co. 
will send this literature to any investor on application. 
February Investment List offers carefully selected securi- 
ties suitable for conservative investors. Peabody, Houghtel- 
ing & Co., Established 1865. 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Merrill, Lynch & Co., 7 Wall St., New York, have prepared 
a statement and comparative tables on steel stocks, which 
will be sent upon request. 

John Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, New York, have issued a 
Bulletin entitled “* A Long Look Ahead,” which gives a fore- 
cast of future conditions as affected by international factors. 
Free upon request. 

The Preferred Stocks of industrial corporations are now 
attracting very favorable attention from investors. An anal- 
ysis of attractive shares in this group will be sent by 
Michaelis & Co., 61 Broadway, New York, upon request for 
Circular P-1L. 

Write Slattery & Co., Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New York, 
for current issue of their fortnightly publication, Jnvestment 
Opportunities, which describes many sound and attractive 
investments. Ask for 38-O. T., including booklet explaining 
The Twenty Payment Plan. 

The James D. Lacey Timber Company, 332 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, have a new plan for securing to moderate 
investors substantial profits from legitimate timber invest- 
ments. Ask for Booklet T-214. 

Markham & May Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are 
specialists in Wisconsin Dairy Farm Mortgages and are the 
only Farm Mortgage Bankers advertising these loans Nation- 
ally. Wisconsin, the greatest Dairy Farm State in the Union, 
produces $100,000,000 of dairy wealth perannum. The Outlook 
will be glad to send to any one interested a brochure just 
published, entitled “‘ The Dairy Farm Mortgage.” 

Choice investments in New York real estate are now being 
offered by Pease & Elliman, 340 Madison Ave., New York. 

A market letter describing public utility stocks is now 
ready for distribution by Messrs. Williams, Troth & Cole- 
man, 60 Wall Street, New York. 

A circular describing plain, old-fashioned farm mortgages, 
yielding 5 per cent and 6 per cent, has just been issued by A.G. 
Danforth & Co., Washington, Illinois. Write for List No. 58. 

E. J. Lander & Co., of Grand Forks, North Dakota, dealers 
in First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds, have just 
issued a little pamphlet,“ After a Third of a Century,” setting 
forth their experiences and methods after having been en- 
gaged in business for a third of a century. The booklet is 
offered free to investors. Write for it. 

The State Bank of Winfred, Winfred, South Dakota, offers 
5 per cent annually on Time Certificates of deposit. 

Georgia Farm Mortgages yielding 54 to 6 per cent are now 
offered by Sessions Loan and Trust Company, Drawer 6, 
Marietta, Georgia. 

Street improvement bonds yielding 7 per cent are being 
offered by the Oakland Street Improvement Bond Company, 
Oakland, California. Write for Circular O-8, “ Seasoned 
California Street Improvement Bonds.” 

Many discriminating investors are placing a portion of 
their funds in safe farm mortgages. The Cronan Mortgage 
Company, 909 Spaulding Building, Portland, Oregon, will 
send their booklet, “ First Mortgages on Oregon Farms,” 
upon request. 

The Endowment Committee of Peddie Institute, Hights- 
town, N. J., is offering Annuity Bonds which will prove 
attractive to people wishing to secure a safe, liberal income 
and have their money perpetually at work in a good cause. 










For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
te) which we can recommend after the most thorou; 
personal investigation. Please ask for loan List No. 711 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving Invest: 





PERKINS & CO. Lawrence 
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A Decidedly 
Attractive Investment 


Cities Service 


Preferred Stock 
To yield about 64% 
Dividends Monthly 
<nhancement possibilities 
Always Marketable 
Orders in one share 
upwards executed 
Send for Report 6 


Villiams.Troth& Coleman 


60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Tel. Hanover 5980 
Direct Wire to Columbus & Philadelphia Markets 
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It is gener- 
ally believed 
that three of the big 
Standard Oil subsidiary 
companies will shortly ratify | 
increases in their capitalization, which 
will give shareholders stock bonuses 
ranging from 60% to 300%. 

And there are six more of the Stand- 
ard Oils which have accumulated 
sufficient surpluses to justify nearby 
distribution of large dividends to 
stockholders. 

The nine subsidiaries in question, 
along with general information cover- 
ing the Standard Oils, are listed in 
our fortnightly publication 


“Investment Opportunities” 


Anyone who is interested in increas- 
ing the earning power of his surplus 
funds should sora | receive this 
valuable publication. It will be sent 
without charge, begining with current 
issue, upon request for 38-OT, includ- 
ing booklet detailing 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


Se ne C 
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(Established 1908) Y 
40 Exchange Place New York 
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With cotton selling at t 
figures ae value of 

crops greatly in , our 
GEORGIA FARM 
MORTGAGES are more desirable than ever,—and we 
have handled this form of investment for 29 years without a 
loss. Write for details. 


Sagsions Lehn a values company 
SESSIONS: STANDS: FOR-SAFETY | 
BONDS ISSUED BY 
CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


For the Improvement of Streets 
Write for Circular O-8 


% 
and Prices 


OAKLAND STREET IMPROVEMENT BOND CO. 
Oakland. C . , 


SG 
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After 50—Bonds 


Sure Life Income, 6% to 9% 


The Annuity Bonds of Peddie Insti- 
tute offe. this safe investment for 
people whe wish to make definite 
provision for old age. 


The interest is payable semi-annually. 
Purchased at any age between 50 and 
60, the income is from 6% to 7% fer 
life; between 60 and 70, 7% to 8%; 
between 70 and 80, 8% to 9%. 


To people wishing to devote their money to the 
furthering of a great work after they are gone 
while they receive the income during life, the 
advantages are apparent. 

The income is definite, regular, generous and guar- 
anteed by a reliable Trust Company. The uncer- 
tainties of administration are avoided. There can 
be no will contests, no worry about reinvestments 
or declining securities. There is no inheritance tax. 
The proceeds after the buyer’s death will work per- 
petually to extend the usefulness of a school which 
for over fifty years has been doing a grand work 
in the true education and development of boys. 
School’s tangible property now in excess of $500,000. 


Bond purchasers may direct application of funds 
to either of three uses—Building and Equipment, 
General Endowment, or Founding of Scholarships. 
Address 


ENDOWMENT Peddie Institute 


Box 1-E, Hightstown, N. J. 
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Bui - 6386. Fixe os ys shell and 
* adobe / Arouses. of ‘Florida and” Ciliforiiia, Yeh tear Pg i : 
the oldé&t oust “now stinding in Amey, eae hee Ze: he 3 


Zor Years Old— fond - * 
Still @ Cnfitaoe omes 


For nearly three centuries this unpainted house has stood exposed to 
the weather. Continuously occupied and still almost perfectly pre- 
served, it offers convincing proof of the enduring qualities of 


WHITE PINE 


Ever since the Pilgrims landed, White Pine has been universally recognized 
as the wood preferred above all others in home-building. And figuring 
value in terms of service, it is the most economical. 


White Pine does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or rot; and once in 
place it “stays put,” after years of exposure, even in the closest fitting 
mitres and in delicate mouldings and carvings. It takes paints and stains 
perfectly. 


Investigation of the merits of White Pine will well repay anyone seeking 
a wise choice of building materials. 


” 


Send today for our free booklet, “Wirt Pine 1n Home-Buitpine.” It is beautifully 
illustrated and full of valuable information and suggestions on home-building. If there 
are children in your home, send also for ““The Helen Speer Book of Children’s White 
Pine Toys and Furniture,” a fascinating plan book, from which a child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. 


Wuirte Pine Bureau, 
1225 Mercuants Bank Bul.pino, 


St. Paut, Minn. 
R ‘ 

The Northern Pine _ 

Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 

and Michigan, and The Associated 

White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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Tours and Travel 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


24 January 


Hotels -and Resorts 








Shortest, most attractive route to 


FLORIDA 
CUBA— GEORGIA 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines 
Camden, Columbia, Savannah 


Steel trains, ne 
the all Pullman, all stee 


SEABOARD 
Florida Limited 


New York- + + «+ 6:20P.M. 
“ W. Philadelphia - - 8:48 P.M. 


“ Baltimore- - + «+ 11:15 P.M. 
« (Washington - 

Sleepers ready 10 P. M ) 12:30 N'he 

Ar. Palm Beach - . - 6:50 A.M. 

“ Miami - - - - 9:00 A.M. 

“ Belleair - - - - 7:00 A.M. 

* St. Petersburg - - - 7:45 A.M. 


4 hours cut from first day’s travel 
One day and two nights en route; morning 
trains from Boston and Buffalo, and afternoon 
trains from Pittsburg connect. 





Get our Resort, Hotel, Golf and Sports Guide 
at northern offices, Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington or 

W. E. CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt. 
1184 Broadway, New York 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 








CALIFORNIA and HAWAII 


Delightful tours leaving every week, 
including automobiling in California, 
Honolulu, Kilauea Volcano, Apache Trai 
and Grand Canyon. Leisurely travel. 
Finest hotels. Thoughtful, experienced 
tour managers. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 

Fascinating new tours, including Ha- 
waii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, 
Tasmania, Rapesenae and Tahiti. Leav- 
ing Mar. 7 and Mar. 13. 


NASSAU and FLORIDA 
Many delightful tours including the 
fashionable Florida East Coast at the 
height of the season, Havana, Nassau- 
Bahamas, and Western Florida. All stops 
at finest hotels exclusively. 


Also Tours to South America, Japan 
and China, and Cruises to the West Indies 


Send for Booklet Desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 8, 17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 


CRUISES 
TO THE TROPICS 


With personal escort, on steamships of 
the United Fruit Co.’s ** Great White 
Fleet.’’ Leave Feb. 3, 17, and March 3. 
24-day Cruises. Fares include shore ex- 
cursions, hotels, etc. 

SOUTH AMERICA—Grand Tours 
via West Indies and Panama, Feb.3 and 17. 


JAPAN-CHINA — Philippines, 











Honolulu, Korea, Manchuria, etc. De- 
partures Mar. 15, April 12. 
CALIFORNIA — Hawaii, etc. 


Tours de Luxe to Pacific Coast. Depart- 
ures Jan. to April. 
ANTIPODES—South Seas, Far 
East. A new Tour leaving Feb. 14. 

Send for Program desired 


THOS.'COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 














Tothe WEST INDIES |; 


under the American Flag 
A few rooms are available on the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Departments 
Luxurious 24-day cruise to 


Cuba, densica, Panama, Costa Rica 
Saiiing March 10th 


Continous voyage, New_York to 


New York, b tial Steamship 
pov TENADOR Es 5" Numerous Shore 
Excursions. 


Write for Booklet To-day 
American Express Company 
66 Broadway, New York 


Phila. Boston Cleveland Chicago 
St.Louis LosAngeles San Francisco 








FLORIDA 


Travel at your own conveni- 
ence on individual tickets 
including meals and _sstate- 
room accommodations. Fast, 
comfortable steamers direct to 


JACKSONVILLE 


Calling at Charleston, S. C. 


$19 One 


Way 
Round .80 and 
Trip $34 up 
Connections for Carolina and Flor- 


ida resorts, including Palm Beach, 
St. Petersburg, Miami, Havana. 


CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


















CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK CITY 





Blythewood Sanitarium 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban_sani- 
tarium. A a of ee life and met- 
superior location, a 
high standard ‘of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family _and Transient Hotel. 
Ideal location. Modern appointments and 
homelike. i table. American plan. $2.50 


up per day. rates by week or month. 
Booklet. “RING oO. BALL. Proprietor. 








Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and. commends itse! ple of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 


— and bath $3.50 per Ned with meals, or 
wines mea! 


klet sa, 
HOTEL EARLE 


103-105 WAVERLY PLACE, N. Y. 
Facing Washington Square, one block from 
5th Ave. American plan. Rooms with private 
bath and meals $3.50 per day; yo a 
$2.00. Booklet including map of New York 
gladly sent upon request. Davin H. Knorr. 


sent wu 
TOLSO 








GEORGIA 


PARTRIDGE INN 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
M. W. Partridge A. D. Cushing 
Steam heated, electric elevator. New addi- 
tion. Private verandas. Sun parlor on roof. 
Noted for homelike comfort and cuisine. Two 
18-hole golf courses and tennis court near Inn. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL PURITAN] 


oanmcrae Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 












Your inquiries gladly answered 
—y~> 


OT-Costellogr and our booklet mailed 


WELDON HOTEL 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
“Tt’s Unique.” Steam heat, open fires, sun 
rior. Recreation, skiing, snow shoeing, 
skating i in season. , Spec ial weekly rates. Write 
for booklet “B” to N. A. CAMPBELL, Mgr. 











NEW JERSEY 


PINE TREE INN 
Lakehurst, N. J. 


**In the Heart of the Pines” 
Unusual climate. Hotel service with home- 
like comfort. ALBERT A. LEROY, Prop. 


HOTEL PALMER 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
A Modern Hotel Noted for its 
Cuisine. Newly furnished and decorated. 
Capac ity, £003, elevator. All outdoor sports. 
Booklet > J DOLBEY, Mgr. 
F abe Listel Gladstone, Netromanent Pier. 











NEW YORK 

















R. M. S. P. 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


S.S."*TAGUS”" JAN. 27 
And Sailings Fortnightly Thereafter 
IDEAL 23 uP 
pays cruise $18O LE 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
SANDERSON & SONS, GEN'L AGTS., 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
230 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
OR ANY S. S. TICKET AGENT 


























Hotels and Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW MILFORD 
Wayside Inn Litchfield Co., Coan. 
The thills of the Berkshires. Good skat- 
ing, coasting. Spend your next week-end 
here. Home a, comfortable rooms. 
Special rates, 2 hours from New York. Book- 
let A. rs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 














The Gleason Health Resort 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
ILLUSTRATED BooKLeT ON REQUEST 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
E. B. Gleason, Propr. 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 





HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Pemeriel one. Rooms 
with and without bath. md ony 50 per day, 
including meals. Special can r two weeks 
or more. tion very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


The Margaret Louisa 
of the Y. W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York 
A homelike hotel for self-supporting 


women. Rates in rooms 6ic. to 9c. Restau- 
rant open to all women. Send for circular. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

















The Seay 


Albemarle Park—ASHEVILLE—North Carolina 


a charming English Inn offering real 
Southern hospitality and homelike in- 
formality in an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and taste. Every facility for all 
outdoor sports the year around. 

Perfect golf, 18-holes turf greens 
The world. famous climate and beauty of 
“The Land of the Sky.’ 

Write for Booklet-—Make Reservations. 
IN AMERICA—AN ENGLISH INN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


° . Fortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium *7773tmen" 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a plac 2 else- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 

















Pocono Manor Winter Inn 


Pocono Manor, Pa. 

Pocono Summit Station on D. L. & W. R. R. 

1,800 ft. elevation ; 800 acres; finest scenery 
in Pocono Mountains. Table and water the 
best. Private baths; runing water; open 
fires; sun parlor. Sleighing, skating. coast- 
ing, toboreaning, skiing, snow-shoeing. 

J. W. HURLEY, Mer. 





For Mental and Nervous Di 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
| flower and_vegetable ee 


‘ood the best. Write for booklet 
Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


SARATOGA 
SPRINGS 


offers to the winter Health Seeker a really 
dry, bracing climate, free from wind ; State- 
owned mineral waters and baths in large 
variety, and the comforts of a modern Medical 
Sanitarium where special attention is paid to 
treatment by régime. 

Booklets from H. A. Baright, M.D. 








Walter’s Park, 
The Walter Penna. Winter Resort 
unequaled in the North. A wondrous climate. 
Usual treatments; baths, massage, move- 
ment cure under Ee sian’s care, without 
extra charge. Address as above. 


WISCONSIN 
CMMOVER 


Finest Health Resort and Sanitarium on Lake 
Mich., in 100-acre park. Moderate rates. Booklet 














Apartments 


U% furnished parlor and basement 
floors with extension, separated ha! 
way, owner’s house, West 7th Street. Sui'- 
able twowith maid. $90 to tenant quiet tast~ + 
(no smoking). Permennat, 5,267, Outlook. 
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Country Board 


THE OUTLOOK 


Real Estate 





Nicely Furnished Rooms 
with board, in exclusive home situated in 
charming historic village. 5,277, Qutlook. 





Winter Camps 





“4 “4 C Ideal for Outdoor 
life in_ Winter; 

Pine Ridge P Main House and 
individual cabins. Certified city water. 
Northern .cooking; tutoring for children. 


Nov. to May. tes moderate. Write Miss 
GEORGIA E. CROCKER, Aiken, 8. C. 


MAINE 


OR SALE OR TO RENT.—Sum- 

mer boarding-house or large sum- 

mer residence and one cottage and other build- 
ings. H. F. TARR, Pemaquid Beach, Me. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, fur- 

nished, for rent and for sale. Write for book- 

lets. SarcENT & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 








Real Estate 
CANADA 


TO Ler - _— 
New Brunswic 

Campobello Island “°™¢ayitin 
Delightful cottage, 10 rooms, 1 bath, 2 stone 
fireplaces, fully furnished. Situation unsur- 
, overlooking Passamaquoddy Bay and 
surrounding country. Wood and rowboat in- 
cluded. Rent season, $300. Miss VENNELL. 


_ COLORADO 
Colorado Mountain Ranch 


720 acres near Colorado Springs. A place of 
great natural beauty. Well improved. A fine 
nerd of registered Holsteins can be bought 
with place if desired. The fine climate, = 
spring water, splendid roads, nearness to best 
cities, should especially ap peal to any who 
desire to regain health. 5,: i Outlook. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 














NEW YORK 
MY - MAKING FARMS. 15 
States, $10 to $50 an acre; stock, tools 
and crops often included to settle quickly. 
Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency, Dept. 2716, New York. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 

NURSE wanted, registered, Protestant, to 
take charge of baby house and training school 
for nursery maids. Troy Orphan Asylum, 
Spring Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Teachers and CGovernesses 

PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 2c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

DIETITIANS, cafeteria managers, govern- 
esses, mothers’ helpers, matrons, housekeep- 
ers, secretaries. Miss Richards, 49 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
+a Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 





TEACHERS desiring school or college 
sitions apply International Musical and 
iducational Agency, Carnegie Hall, N. Y 
WANTED—In a girls’ camp a man as swim- 
ming councilor. A married man, with knowl- 
edge of White Mountain trails preferred. 
Exceptional references as to character, train- 
ing, and experience required. Address 4,586, 
Outlook. 





2 Lots with 3 Cottages at 


Pine Bluff, North Carolina 


Must be sold to close estate. Address 
RURAL LIFE CO., Kinderhook, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

OWNER private school for girls in Calitor- 
nia wishes to lease same. Fine opening for 
sepeceneet teacher with moderate capital. 
School long established and has best standing 
as to efficient management and scholarship. 
To take effect immediately, owner desiring 
to travel. Address, with particulars, 4,495, 
Outlook. 








For Sale or Rent Furnished 
A Home in the Berkshire Hills 
Fine baths, electricity, steam heat and open 
fireplaces. ‘Inquire of M. S. ZIMMELE, The 

Woodward, Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook free. 
Correspondence courses. American School 
Home Economics, Chicago. 








FLORIDA 


INDIAN RIVER "98 REX? 
- ’ OR SALE 
Either or all of three furnished cottages, with 
or without bearing orange grove. Address 
CITRUS, 5,243, Outlook. 





Giver Lake Estates, the most beautiful spot 
in all Florida, offers carefully restricted 
lake frontage residences, citrus groves, golf 
links, ahi. fishing and hunting. Two trunk 
line railroads. Dixie Highway and fine local 
roads. A high-class, exclusive Florida home at 
moderate cost, combined with exceptionally 
profitable investment. Box 1046, Leesburg,F la. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE Ballston Beach Bungalows 


by the ocean surf. Choice loca- 
CoD tion. Moderate rents season. 
8. W. BALL, 198 Broadway, N. Y. 











____ HELP WANTED _ 


Business Situations 

INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32, Page Building, 
Chicago. 

WANTED—One or more men_of good ap- 
pearance and education for interviewing ; not 
selling. Straight salary; real opportunity to 
become connected with a growing business. 
4,549, Outlook. 


WANTED, February 1 or sooner, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
woman college graduate, expert stenographer 
and typewriter with at least three years’ prac- 
tical experience. Applications with personal 
and business references requested immedi- 
ately. 

MAN or woman to travel for old established 
firm. No canvassing. $1,170 first year, pay- 
able weekly, pursuant to contract, expenses 
advanced. _B. G. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pepper Building. 





__ SITUATIONS WANTED 
Business Situations 





YOUNG university woman, exceptional 
scientific, technical training and experience, 
lesires position as assistant director, office 
manager, executive secretary, or collaborative 
assistant. 4,583, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


TRAINED nurse as companion or care of 
semi-invalid. Tactful and willing. Will travel. 

excellent references. 4,507, Outlook. 

COMY?ETENT housekeeper desires position 
in sanitarium or hospital. Excellent refer- 
ences. 4,566, Outlook. 

CAPABLE young woman, domestic science 
training, wants position housekeeper. 4,569, 
Outlook. 

UNDERGRADUATE nurse, unexcelled, 
desires position. 4,572, Outlook. 

RELIABLE, capable. young woman, ex- 
—- desires position managing house- 

eeper. 4,573, Outlook. 

POSITION by _ young widow of refinement 
as chaperon and companion to a young 
motherless girl or girls. Has traveled exten- 
sively, has unusual executive ability, and fond 
of young people. Excellent references. 4,579, 
Outlook. 

GERMAN woman, good education, desires 
position as housekeeper in small family or 
under housekeeper in_large establishment ; 
expert needlewoman. Wages $45. Excellent 
references. Box 566, Litchfield, Conn. 

WANTED — Situation and home by a 
widower, 56 years old, with knowledge of gar- 
dening. Wages reasonable, home important. 
Best references. 4,584, Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse wishes position as com- 
panion. Good traveler, capable take charge 
of home. Willing, adaptable. Excellent ref- 
erences. 4,582, Outlook. 

CULTURED English woman (widow) 
willing to assume entire management of 
home with servants or to act as companion. 
Large experience in homemaking qualities. 
Widely traveled. Fond of outdoor life. Ex- 
cellent references from well-known American 
families. 4,587, Outlook. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Teachers and Covernesses 
COMPETENT young woman with kinder- 
garten and governess experience desires posi- 
tion. 4,559, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED governess,college trained, 
wishes position with one girl in New York 
City or totravel. Teaches piano. Exceptional 
references. 4,567, Outlook. 


WANTED—Position in girls’ camp, as 
councilor. Massachusetts or Connecticut 
camp preferred. 4,568, Outlook. 


WANTED-—Position chief counselor girls’ 
camp. Successful experience. Best references. 
4,571, Outlook. 


STUDENT DESIRES SUMMER_ EM- 
PLOYMENT, teaching or tutoring. College 
graduate. Experienced teacher. 4,574, Outlook. 


GOVERNESS or tutor, graduate Massachu- 
setts Kindergarten School. Understands Ger- 
man, music; willing to travel. Excellent ref- 
erence. 4,576, Outlook. 


KINDERGARTNER, graduate, experi- 
enced, desires position with group of children, 
city or suburb. Excellent references. 4,581, 
Outlook. 


LADY leaving town desires position for her 
children’s tutor; a cultured woman and an 
exceptionally capable teacher for children 
three to twelve years of age. 4,578, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED young governess, French, 
English, German, tutoring, mental, physical 
care, position. 4,585, Outlook. 





NOVELTY GIFTS 


“PANDORA’S BOX,” filled with wonder- 
ful little surprises. The ONE GIFT that will 
delight young or old, State definitely style 
desired. Price $1 and $2. Pandora Gift Co., 
Hammonton, N. J. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PUBLIC school teacher, Richmond Hill, 
would board, send to school, and tutor eve- 
nings one child. 4,556, Outlook. 


GENERAL shopping. No charge. Bank 
reference. Julia Demarest, 189 Claremont 
Ave., New York. 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. Nocharge; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New York. 


WANTED-—Young women to take a short 
course for the care of chronic and convyales- 
cent invalids. Apply Superintendent, F. E. 
Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 


WOMAN’S club papers written, programs 
outlined. Mrs. Brown, 503 State Street, 
Springtield, Mass. , 


A man and wife, experienced in educational 
and social work, would like change of field 
about May 1. Have been eight years in present 
position, a settlement school in the Kentucky 
mountains. Would take charge of social set- 
tlement, philanthropic institution, or dormi- 
tories in boys’ boarding-school. Highest cre- 
dentials. 4,577, Outlook. 

SHAKESPEARE Revival! Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare,” indorsed by the 
best authorities. Price 50 cents. The Shake- 
speare Club, Camden, Maine. 














talking of 


replaced if lost. 


Denominations of 


$10, $20, 


Get them from your banker 
or write for full particulars 


NEW YORK CITY 








Safer than 
Currency to Carry 
has often been remarked when 


K. N. & K. Travelers’ Checks 


Experienced Travelers Use Them 


Checks not countersigned may be 


Considering the protection afforded, 
their cost is insignificant. 


$50 and $100 


at a premium of 50c. on 
one hundred dollars’ worth 


Knauth ‘Nachod & Kubne 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 


Become the woman you 





wish to be 














and Jriends. 


EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can be 
so well and weigh what you should. J can help you. Uknow 
Ican. Not one drop of medicine. 

My way is the natural way—a scientific system, combining exer- 
cise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 
In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your family 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their 
weight, given them perfect figures—all in the privacy of their rooms— 
and I have kept their confidence. May I help you ? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly—with_ only a desire to prove that I 
can and will do all I promise. Remember. 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the || 
most chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly benefited 


by my help. And J want so 





part of body 


Lame Back 
Headache 
Sleeplessness 











If you have any of the follow- 
ing derangements, mark an 
X after it and send 
Excess Flesh inany Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 


Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability Write to me! Ask for my 

Neck or Arms Constipation Booklet No. 24—sent you 
Round Shoulders Indigestion without charge. Let me tell 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness you all about my wonderful 
Incomect eo baa experience! Then you will 
Poor Complexion R heumatism understand the great work 
Poor Circulation Colds A 


Torpid Liver 
Mal assimilation and how 
—————S= 
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much to help you! 

Tean build you up or re- 
duce you. You thoroughly 
enjoy my simple directions 
and you feel so satisfied with 
yourself. 


to me: 


Iam vay for womankind; 
can help you. 
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Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 8, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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“T earnestly wish that the conventions 
of architects here in America would be 
so shaped as to include a widespread use of 
the bison’s head,” says Mr. Roosevelt in a 
letter to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. And, with characteristic incisiveness, 
Mr. Roosevelt makes an application: “ In 
a case like that of the New York Public 
Library there would be advantage from 
every standpoint in substituting two com- 
plete bisons’ figures for the preposterous 
lions, apparently in the preliminary stages 
of epilepsy, which now front on and dis- 
grace Fifth Avenue.” 

Complaints are often heard mn Americé 
that the children do not go to church or 
Sunday-schooil. This difficulty is not met 
with in Wales, apparently, but there the 
church-goers have troubles of their own. 
The “ Christian World,” of London, pub- 
lishes a criticism from a Welsh professor 
who is quoted as saying that the Noncon- 
formist chapels are “ wrongly built, for it 
is absolutely impossible to worship God in 
them in spirit and in truth when + toe have 
huge galleries crammed with children 
without any one to look after them and 
the whole place charged with irreverence.” 
When the children do go to church, as in 
Wales, it seems that something ought to be 
done for them. 

The first Pan-American Aeronautic Ex- 
position will be held in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, February 8-15, 
1917. Aeroplanes, motors, and accessories 
will, it is stated, occupy three floors of this 
large exhibition building. 

“Stonewall” Jackson, according to a 
recent biography by his nephew, T. J. 
Arnold, was one of the few men who could 
intimidate a dog by looking him in the eye. 
“I knew the reputation of the dog was 
bad,” says the author (then a small boy). 
“ My uncle told me to keep close to him. 
The dog came bounding directly toward 
us; he was very ferocious in appearance. 
When within about thirty feet, he stopped 
suddenly, turned and ran from us, com- 
pletely cowed and scared. My unele told 
me he looked the dog steadily in the eye. 
It made a deep impression upon my mind 
at the time.” 

General Jackson, it is stated, with char- 
acteristic modesty disclaimed any right of 
his own to the sobriquet “Stonewall.” 
That name, he said, “belongs to the bri- 
gade and not to me. The men of that 
brigade will some day be proud to say to 
their children, ‘I was one of the Stonewall 
Brigade.’” But history has indissolubly 
linked the name with the man whom it so 
aptly characterized. 

Corporal Jones, of England, soldier and 
golfer, recently returned from Flanders 
after losing his right leg. He played a 
round on the Chiselhurst course, balancing 
himself on his one leg, and returned the fine 
total of 70. The record for the course was 
61—made in former days by Jones himself. 


A picture used in Max Eastman’s book 


on “Journalism versus Art” illustrates 
the author’s point that an artist has a right 
to exaggerate unnaturally to produce an 
effect—e. g., he may make Ne look like 
mittens to show a tired man’s fatigue at 
the end of a dirty day’s work. The same 
picture also shows effectively the tempera- 
mental unrest of the “female of the spe- 
“Gorry!” says the exhausted toiler 
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cies.” 
as he sinks into a chair, “I’m tired 
“There you go,” retorts his partner, the 
sturdy household laborer; “ you're tired ! 


Here I be standin’ over a hot stove all 
day, an’ you workin’ in a nice cool sewer !” 

A single-comb Ancona hen in the Poultry 
Show in New York City, which the owner 
claims to be the best laying hen in the 
country, has an interesting history. It was 
hatched at a county fair in Ohio, was sold 
as a chick for thirty-two cents, soon gained 
a reputation as a layer, and was bought 
back again for $150 by the original owner ! 
This hen has, it is stated, in 330 days laid 
306 eggs. 

Dr. W. G. Anderson, physical director at 
Yale University, spoke recently of some 
aspects of football as follows: “The dan- 
gers to football’s position in American uni- 
versities do not come from criticisms of it 
as a game. The danger comes from the 
evident truth that American universities 
are gradually ceasing to regard it as a 
game. The tault is not with football, but 
in the way it is taught and practiced. So 
much expenditure of strength and thought 
on football is demanded of players . . . that 
very few of them have energy left for their 
college studies.” 

The late Richard Watson Gilder was a 
man of the world as well as a poet. He 
knew what the world was interested in, 
and, as the editor of the “ Century,” wanted 
it for that magazine. In a letter to his 
friend Edmund Gosse he wrote: “ I would 
rather have one article by Grant on a bat- 
tle won by him, I would rather read it— 
yrint it—publish it—than twenty articles by 
Daudet on Mistral. And yet I know all 
the Proveneals. ... Provence, Avignon— 
they are among the magic words for me. 
But heavens! a great world, changing, 
heroic events told by the hero of it!” This 
was at the time when the “Century ” was 
publishing its memorable articles on the 
Civil War. 

“Photo Play” says that the movies are 
the worst foe of the saloon. They give an 
opportunity for wholesome amusement and 
relaxation of an evening at far less cost 
than the price of the drinks that a man will 
pay if he spends an evening in a saloon. 
An attempt of Chicago saloons to establish 
victure shows as a free attraction has been 
frustrated, “ Photo Play” says. 

Almost every employer is at times con- 
fronted with the request to give a worthless 
worker a recommendation. ‘The temptation 
to be more than just in such a case is one 
that is difficult to resist. A humorist, con- 
fronted with this problem in the case of his 
gardener who took “ rake-offs,” wrote the 
following recommendation for the sake of 
the man’s family : 

I hereby certify that A. B. has been my gardener 

for over two years, and that during that time he got 
more out of my garden than any man I ever em- 
ployed. 
This sort of a letter, says the “ Rural New 
Yorker,” which quotes it, is about as useful 
as the ordinary recommendation that an 
employer writes. Real information about 
an applicant can often be obtained from a 
former employer, however, by a courteous 
inquiry on the telephone. 

A subscriber writes, apropos of a para- 
graph in this department about the origin 
of the “ snake aaa? that he remembers 
the dance as a feature of the annual spring 
celebration commemorating Yale’s long de- 
funct and almost mythical society, Omega 
Lambda Chi, in 1891. It was even then, he 
says, no new thing. Who will now antedate 
our correspondent as a witness of this grace- 
ful terpsichorean cireumambulation ? 
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Subscribers 


Are Again Reminded 


That only a short time 
now remains for those 
who have not yet renewed 
their subscriptions to ob- 
tain The Outlook for 
another year at the pres- 
ent rate of Three Dollars. 
They may secure a con- 
tinuance of this rate for 
one full year following the 
expiration of the existing 
subscription, no matter 
what the date of expira- 
tion may be, by sending 
us the renewal order with 
remittance of Three Dol- 
lars any time prior to 


February 1, 1917. 
The Outlook Company 
“Don’t-Snore” 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING and MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of .Gold, $2.00 in U. S., Postpaid 
Money Refunded any time without question 
3 SIZES—SMALL for Children, MEDIUM and LARGE 
Comfortable and Convenient. Information on Request 


SIMPLE DEVICE CO., MIDDLEBURG, VA., BOX 14 











“Pointer: 
West % 


LIFETIME 

VALET SERVICE 

AKE a tip from West Point Cadets, the best turned out 

men in the world—/ress your trousers by a Heatless 
method, as they do. Don't let the tailor scorch your trousers 
with a hot iron while the wet steam rots the cloth. Get the 
famous West Point trouser crease, knifelike from beit to boot— 
by automatic heatless pressing. It's only $1.00 for 


Leahey’s HEATLESS Trouser Press 


(Protected by U. S. letters patent No. 1,112,922) 





No operatiny cost for this won- 
derful money saver. First cost 
the last cost. No worry, no 
inconvenience, no loss of time, 
no skill required. 


New Trousers for Old 
every day of your life. Be 
spick and span—be envied for 
your appearance. Good ap- 
pearance pays banker or clerk. 


Less than a Penny a Month 


Makes you the best-groomed 
man in your set for the rest of 
your life. It’s a Creaser, a 
Presser, a Stretcher, and a 
Hanger, all combined in one. 





MONEY BACK COU 


Fold the HEATLESS press 
with trousers in it, in suitcase, 
closet, over back of chair— 
ANYWHERE! Your trous- 
ers last 50% longer. 


Cut Out Tailor’s Bills 


Taxes one minute to put 
trousers in Heatless Press. 
Automatically ready in the 
morning. The press pays for 
itself the first month in tailor’s 
bills saved. 


Try It—At Our Risk 
At your dealers or mail the 
coupon. One dealer setls 
36,000. Dealers, write at on 


PON GUARANTEE 








Auto Vacuum Freezer Co. (Trouser Press Dept.), 39 W. B’way, N. Y. City 
Enclosed find $1, for which please send me postpaid one Leahey's 
HEATLESS Trouser Press. If at the end of 10 days I do net wish 
to keep it, I will return it to you and you will return my dollar. 
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